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EWPORT has 


residence for 


been a favorite 

N well-to-do Ameri- 
cans for a longer period than has 

inv seaside resort in the United States. 
Its importance began before the war, al- 
though at that time the people who went 
there did not build houses. Soon after 
the war was over families who lived dur 
ing the winter and spring in other parts 
of the country began to construct sum 
mer residences in Newport. They have 
continued to do so more or less ever since. 
Thus Newport has become probably 
the most interesting place in the coun 
try in which to study the history of mod- 
ern American villa architecture. It con 
tains a large number of houses construct 
ed between 1868 and 1880, which was an 
extremely bad period in the history of 
American architecture, but one which 
contained the promise of future better- 
ment. Newport has a still larger number 
of examples derived from the period be- 
tween 1880 and 1895. Indeed, this pe- 


4 


riod may be said to belong to Newport 
more than to any other one part of rural 
\merica. It was just at that time that 
very large fortunes began to be accumu 
lated and their owners began to make 
them the excuse for building large and 
expensive country residences. Newport 
was the scene of the first era of extray 

agant attempts to provide an adequate 
setting for the life of the modern Ameri 

can millionaire. The results were in some 
respects rather absurd. Millions of dol 

lars were spent on marble palaces which 
occupied an acre or two of space between 
the sea and the street, and were wholly 
lacking in the surroundings and ap 

proaches necessary to give them any pro 

priety in their landscape. Towards the 
end of the period the architectural stand- 
ards embodied in these houses began de- 
cidedly to improve, and had Newport con- 
tinued to be as popular with well-to-do 
Americans as it had been up to 1895, both 
the general aspect of the place and the 
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PLAN OF THE GROUNDS AND FIRST 
FLOOR—RESIDENCE OF STEWART 
DUNCAN, ESQ., NEWPORT, R. L 
JOHN RUSSELL POPE, ARCHITECT. 
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general architectural average would have 
been changed very much for the better. 
During the last twenty years, however, 
Newport has declined in popularity. Well- 
to-do Americans have preferred to build 
their country places in a location which 
permitted them to secure a larger acre- 
age and to arrange for a more diversified 
and more convenient life in the country. 
They have built their new houses in the 
immediate vicinity of Boston, New York 
and Chicago, and the best examples of 
American domestic architecture are to be 
found in places within twenty-five to 
forty miles of large cities, such as Lake 
Forest, in Illinois, or the North Shore of 
long Island. 

We do not mean to imply, of course, 
that during this period Newport has been 
entirely neglected. A sufficient number 
of houses have been built there during the 
last twenty years to illustrate the changes 
which have taken place during that period 
in American architectural tendencies and 
motives. The houses that have been built, 
particularly during the last ten years, 
have none of the faults of the earlier 
flamboyant period. They are none of 
them palatial in their dimensions, osten- 
tatious in material, or lavish in ornamen- 
tation. The reaction against building 
palaces has won a complete triumph, and 
the good American, no matter how 
wealthy he may be, is now content to live 
in a comparatively modest and unpreten- 
tious house. 

These modest, unpretentious houses 
are designed in almost as many different 
styles as were the palaces of the last gen- 
eration, but the feeling for style has in 
the meantime become very much finer and 
more delicate. These comparatively un- 
pretentious dwellings are now incompar- 
ably more idiomatic, and at the same time 
more distinguished, than were their pre- 
decessors. The gibe, which had a cer- 
tain measure of truth in it twenty years 
ago, that American architecture was 
either bizarre or Beaux-Arts, is no 
longer true, and one of the best recent 
illustrations of this fact is contained in 
the residence which Mr. John Russell 
Pope has designed for Stuart Duncan, 
Esq., on the shore of Newport. 

The style of Mr. Duncan’s residence is 
that of an early English manor house. 


Mr. Pope has not been accustomed to take 
his models from English sources. He 
has, until recently, been far more af- 
fected by French and Italian influences, 
but the use of his French and Italian prec- 
edents has been very free. He has al- 
ways displayed a somewhat experimental 
and adventurous disposition in adapting 
the older styles to modern American 
uses. The Duncan house remains, never- 
theless, a striking example of his ver- 
satility. Although it is his first serious 
attempt to design an English manor house, 
he has succeeded in creating one of the 
best examples of this type in the whole 
country. 


The house possesses a pictur- 
esqueness and charm that is unusually 
It looks extremely easy to design a 
house in these loose irregular styles, be- 


rare. 


cause the imagination of the designer is 
not tied down by some rigid tradition of 
form, as it is in the case 
buildings. Of course, this apparent ease 
is really illusory, for it requires a more 
special and higher grade of architectural 
talent to make a house of this kind 
charming and idiomatic than it would to 
do the same thing with a house derived 
from one of the Renaissance models. The 
proof of this fact is that so many archi- 
tects have tried and so few have suc- 
In this instance Mr. Pope has 
unquestionably obtained a very large 
measure of success. He has built a very 
large, spacious, and apparently rambling 
house, whose design is full of incidents 
and irregularities, yet which at the same 
time is a peculiarly happy example of the 
effective composition of masses and the 
grouping of colors and materials. There 
are few houses in this country which give 
one the impression of having been so 
carefully studied in all its details. At- 
tention is called particularly to the treat- 
ment of chimneys, the patterns in which 
the brick has been laid, the vigorous de- 
sign of the stonework, and the peculiarly 
successful effect of the roof. The effect 
of every stone and every brick that the 
eye rests upon appears to have been care- 
fully considered in order to make it play 
its proper part in the total effect. ; 

The details of the interior have been 
quite as carefully studied as those of the 
exterior. We have rarely seen a set of 
apartments in a modern American house 


of Renaissance 


ceeded. 
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MAIN STAIR TOWER—RESIDENCE OF 
STUART DUNCAN, ESQ., NEWPORT, R. I. 
JOHN RUSSELL POPE, ARCHITECT. 
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VIEW IN NORTH PORCH—RESIDENCE OF 
STUART DUNCAN, ESQ., NEWPORT, R. I. 
JOHN RUSSELL POPE, ARCHITECT. 





DOORWAY IN SMALL STAIR TOWER—RESI- 
DENCE OF STUART DUNCAN, ESQ., NEW- 
PORT, R. I. JOHN RUSSELL POPE, ARCHITECT. 
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LIVING ROOM—RESIDENCE OF STUART DUNCAN, ESO., NEWPORT, 
John Russell Pope, Architect. 


LIVING ROOM FIREPLACE—RESIDFENCF OF STUART DUNCAN, ESQ., NEWPORT, R. I. 
John Russell Pope, Architect. 
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John Russell Pope, Architect. 


ENTRANCE HALL—RESIDENCE OF STUART DUNCAN, ESQ., NEWPORT, R. L 
John Russell Pope, Architect. 
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LONG GALLERY—RESIDENCE OF STUART DUNCAN, ESQ., NEWPORT, R. 


John Russell Pope, Architect. 


DINING ROOM—RESIDENCE OF STUART DUNCAN, ESQ., NEWPORT, R. I. 
John Russell Pope, Architect. 
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which betray such elaborate attention to 
detail. They are worth studying as one 
of the most interesting examples of early 
english interiors in the United States, 
and one of the most sympathetic inter 
pretations of that type of domestic in- 
terior design. 

The entrance hall is the 
core of the plan It directly 
through the house. To the left there is 
a spacious living room, to the right a 
long gallery leading to an equally spacious 
dining-room. Beyond the dining-room 
there is an east porch on which meals 
can also be served, Between the dining- 
room and the entrance hall there is a 
smaller room which is used as a library. 

Qn entering the hall from the stone 
vestibule through the wrought steel grilles 
one is at once aware that the house was 
designed by an architect who knew how 
to get the full architectural value of his 
plan. The eye is tempted to travel from 
one end of the great hall down to the 
(jothic screen at the end of the gallery 
through which can be seen the large stone 
mantel of the dining-room. 

Wherever, in this long vista, the eye 
rests for a moment it is gratified by 
some quaint architectural detail or mel 
low time-worn furnishing. In the hall 
itself the rich walls of panelled oak, 
stone and plaster are broken by great 
mullioned windows—hospitable — bays 
with leaded and emblazoned glass that 
tempers the light to the subdued 
mony of deep-toned woodwork 
There is a 
Jacobean tables, 
] 


center and 


leads 


har- 
and 
profusion of 
Gothic credences, Wil 
lam and Mary cabinets, chests of Eng- 
lish lac, chairs, and the like, 
carefully chosen antiques representing 
perhaps every period of English crafts- 
manship from the fifteenth to the six- 
teenth century, in keeping with the 
dominating Gothic mantel fashioned in 
boldly conspicuous limestone. 


tapestries. 


settles 


The long gallery forms a connecting 
link between the master’s portion of the 
house and the service wing. Its 


win 
dows, mullioned and transomed, com- 
mand a fine view of the bay. Wain 


scoted in oak, it has a long Wagon headed 
ceiling covered with delicate early Tudor 
tracery. Here, also, in addition to the 
paintings which one expects to find in 
this apartment, are many _ interesting 
pieces of old furniture and curios, such 
as bronze cannon and a model of Sir 
Francis Drake’s flagship. \ carved 
(Gothic screen, reminiscent of its proto 
type at Compton Wynyates, separates the 
long gallery from the dining hall. 

This handsome room, framed in oak, 
is painted and enameled after the Tudor 
manner; and the neutral grays of the 
decorated woodwork, of the stone mul 
lions and transoms, of the carved stone 
mantel, with its massive supports of 
black and gold marble, and the dark 
tones of the planked teakwood floor mir- 
roring the length of the room, form a 
fitting background for the coloring of 
the oriental rugs, the velvet hangings and 
the carved and inlaid furniture. 

Returning to the gallery, we next enter 
the hbrary, with its early fifteenth cen- 
tury mantelpiece, which is surrounded 
by linenfold panelling and flanked on 
either side by arched giving 
space for and bric-a-brac. The 
quiet treatment of the mantelpiece and 
its setting accords admirably with the 
purpose of the room. 

In the foregoing paragraphs we have 
explored but the smaller part of a not 
able house, the whole of which merits 
attention.. However, we have gone far 
enough to ascertain the general character 
of the architect's work and to form an 
opinion of its value; and no purely de 
scriptive text can supply more as a basis 
for further study than the accompanying 
illustrations give. 


recesses, 


b Oks 








MAIN ENTRANCE—YALE CLUB, NEW YORK. 
JAMES GAMBLE’ ROGERS, ARCHITECT. 
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N his admirable entitled L:Jé 
| ments et Théorie de L’ Architecture, 
Professor J. Guadet elaborates one of 
those general principles which we shall 
do well to bear in mind if we wish to do 
full justice to the careful planning of this 
great structure. 

He begins with the assertion that all 
the arts, and architecture most of all, 
have suffered loss of vital energy through 
their subordination to archeology. If 
we had to-day a Raphael or a Paul Ver- 
onese, they would not be permitted to 
make either the “School of Athens,” or 
the “Marriage in Cana,” because archzo- 
logy would bring forward the objection 
that those splendid masterpieces were in- 
exact. Thus architecture tended in the 
nineteenth century to become merely an 
adaptation of forms created in times long 
past—of “illogical anachronisms,” to 
keep the learned teacher’s precise words. 
For example, in Munich the architects 
imagine utilitarian Parthenons; in Lon- 
don, in response to the wholly modern 
requirements of clubs, you find once 
more such old acquaintances as the Far- 
nese Palace, the Procuraties, the colon- 
nade of the Place de la Concorde, all 
copied obsequiously, even to the mould- 
ing. The Italian art only knows how to 
repeat itself; and everywhere the same 
story, even in America, a country which, 
though young, is as old in art as old 
Europe. In France, at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, the ideal of zsthe- 
ticism was to conceive a priori an edifice 


work 


Marrion 


W ilcox 


which, at least in design, should be 
Roman; somewhat later a violent reac- 
tion substituted in place of the distinct- 
ively Roman edifices, others which, being 
characteristic of the Middle Ages, were 
indeed nearer to us in point of time, but 
even less suited to the uses of modern 
civilization. Fortunately, at last the 
leading spirits in the profession of archi- 
tecture came to realize, and to teach 
others, that independence is not attained 
merely by changing badges of servitude, 
and little by little our art has liberated 
itself from architectural paleontology. 
To-day we know and we proclaim that 
architecture has the right to be free, 
that liberty alone can give it assurance of 
life and fecundity, or, let us rather say, 
salvation. 

In such terms as the foregoing (but at 
greater length in the French original) 
does M. Guadet explain, defend, and 
commend the endeavor of architects of 
the present generation to secure the max- 
imum of beauty and utility by regarding 
their art as an art of spontaneous and 
free expression—so far as that may be 
possible. The general principle to which 
I referred in the first paragraph is that 
architecture has the right to be free; and 
it is always interesting to notice the suc- 
cessful assertion of that principle, within 
such restrictions as location imposes. 

In a general way the new Yale Club 
building can be said to be of a simple 
and dignified neo-classical design, de- 
cidedly Italian in spirit, with colonial 
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modifications; and there has been no 
hesitation about changing rules or sacri 
ficing any details or regulations pre 
scribed in the nineteenth century servile 
and unreflecting employment of classical 
architecture. Wherever such change be 
“ame necessary in order to realize a 
etter design or a more practical general 
etfect, the inherent right of architecture 
has been invoked to meet new problems 
in a new way—with independent, yet 
considerate, interpretation, 

\We shall have more to say about some 
of the peculiar architectural problems 
and their solution, and about the restric 
tions imposed by location, after we have 
traced the development of the club from 
its beginning, eighteen years ago. Of 
course, We must understand clearly what 
the club has desired to accomplish before 
we come to description and truly appre 
ciative criticism, because it is of prime 
importance, when discussing the merits 
of any new building, to determine 
whether it is well designed to serve its 
purpose or purposes. Let us, therefore, 
consider the main purposes held at the 


\ 
| 


beginning, and cherished even more 
warmly to-day—purposes which the ar 
chitect and building committee have 
sought to express in permanent and 
attractive architectural form. 

The club was started in 1897. The 
main object was to provide, for the bene 
ft of Yale men who were scattered in 
arious parts of New York City and 
neighboring cities and towns, the facih 
ties they had lacked up to that time fo 
continuing the traditions of undergrad 
uate life. That was the initial purpose. 
The national character of the institution 
came as a later development. The move 
ment was democratic and popular—not 
headed at first by the most distinguished 
graduates, though the older men soon 
gave loyal adhesion. The Yale Alumni 
\ssociation had about six or seven 
hundred members at that time. FE nroll- 
ment for the Yale Club quickly passed 
that number. The Alumni Association, 
promptly and unanimously agreeing to 
the establishment of the club, surren- 
dered its own duties to the new institu- 
tion, as to a natural successor. The 
retiring president of the Alumni Asso- 


ciation became the first president of the 
club. 

The committee on choice of site 
selected a house on the north side of 
Madison Square, which was leased fot 
$6,000 a vear. The Club was a success 
from the beginning. It was made to pay 
from the beginning, thanks to hard work 
by club officers. In membership it grew 
enormously; and after a surplus ol 
S25,000 had been accumulated the deci 
sion was reached to build a club-house 
of suitable dimensions in West Forty 
fourth Street This was etfected by the 
formation of a building company, em 
powered to build and lease to the club 
an arrangement which actually has been 
to such an extent approved by experience 
that it served as a basis for the subse 
quent arrangements for the third club 
building, the subject of this paper. 

lhe building in West Forty fourth 
Street (the second club-house) was so 
constructed that, if the club should fail, 
it could be turned into a bachelor apart 
ment house, lke the Royalton. 

The group of men who started the 
club—practically the first set of officers 
retained their positions for six years, 
that is to sav, until the club was estab 
lished in the 30 West Forty-fourth Street 
building. They had decided to see it 
through. That object having been accom 
plished, these men all declined renomina 
tion. The attitude of influential members 
has constantly been democratic: of the 
men holding offices, has been unselfish 
In order to secure continuity of tradition, 
ex-members of the council are always in 
vited to council meetings and often serve 


I 


on special committees The club never 
increased the amount of its dues until 
this vear. It has never received large 


gifts, but has paid its own way on a 
business basis. At an early stage of the 
discussion in regard to the new building, 
the intimation was received that a large 
eift (more than $600,000) was available 

with certain conditions attached. It 
was decided that the offer should be de 
clined. The members preferred to have 
such donations made to the university at 
New Haven, where the money was more 
needed. Ever since the somewhat nar- 
rower original object, mentioned above, 
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FLOOR PLANS OF THE YALE CLUB, NEW YORK. 


James Gamble Rogers, Architect. 
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was attained, the aim has been constantly 
to build up the interests of Yale and to 
make the club a centre of activity in 
behalf of Yale in a broad, national sense. 
\lways, therefore, we have been aware of 
the obligation to offer such attractions to 
non-resident members as would enable us 
to realize that destiny. The opinion 1s 
held—and with good reason—that in the 
present building the great attractions and 
facilities for out-of-town members ought 
to enable the club to accomplish that pur- 
pose in a much larger way, to demon- 
strate much more clearly than ever before 
that its real object is to promote the 
interests of Yale in the largest and best 
sense. And so we gain a clear idea of 
the purposes this building expresses. We 
find that diligence has been exercised in 
giving to an enormous club-house—with 
all features and conveniences of the most 
up-to date club-houses—the characteris 
tics of a somewhat homelike centre 
Yale graduate activity and influence. 

The desire to make this the national 
centre of Yale graduate influence ex- 
plains the choice of location, directly on 
the line between cities in all parts of the 
South and West and the university at 
New Haven. It explains also the great 
number of bedrooms and, of course, the 
corresponding amplitude of assembly 
rooms. In other words, it supplies justi 
fication, if justification is required, of the 
great size of the building- 
times spoken of 
the world. But 
quality and real 


of 


which is some- 
as the largest club in 
we prefer to speak of 
adaptation to the pur- 
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poses outlined rather than mere size. 
The principal features of the interior 
are as follows: On the first floor we 


find the broad, low-ceiled entrance hall, 
like an [English basement, the office, an 
exceptionally large cloak-room, telephone 
booths, elevators, etc. There is access 
to this floor not only by way of the main 
entrance (in Vanderbilt Avenue) but 
also from the subway and that part of 
Grand Central Station which extends 
below Vanderbilt Avenue. Arriving by 
train, one enters the club without leaving 
cover. The service entrance is in Forty- 
fourth Street, and all service departments 
are in the western portion of the house, 
with a separate elevator system. The 
second floor is reached either by elevator 
or a very easy and short flight of steps. 
Here we enter the very large, high-ceiled 
living-room or “‘lounge’’—1in simple truth a 
splendidly big room, yet not unhomelike ; 
rather like a large-scale replica of some 
room in a private house, half remem- 
bered, or—in the Palazzo Massimi at 
Rome (one conjectures) ; and that palace 
did, indeed, supply a model for the treat- 
ment of this part of the interior. The 
“lounge” has nine windows in embrasures 
so deep they might almost be called al- 
coves. The grill-room is on the second 
mezzanine; the billiard-room on the third 
floor; the library on the fourth; Turkish 
bath, swimming pool and locker-room on 
the fifth; gymnasium and squash courts 
on the sixth; bedrooms in undisputed 
control of all the floors from the seventh 
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Typical Bedroom Floor. 
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DETAILS OF EXTERIOR—YALE ( LUB, NEW 
YORK JAMES GAMBLE ROGERS, ARCHITECT 





RECEPTION ROOM—YALE CLUB, NEW YORK. 
JAMES GAMBLE ROGERS, ARCHITECT. 








MAIN STAIR—YALE 
James Gamble Rogers, Architect. 


to the seventeenth inclusive. Here let 
us say that the aim of the architect and 
building committee has been to make the 
bedrooms sanitary and not unreasonably 
expensive, giving to them the simple and 
modest atmosphere of the old colonial 
homes. Private dining rooms are on the 
eighteenth floor; a rather marvelously 
modern kitchen on the nineteenth; the 
restaurant (the main dining-room) on the 
twentieth; the wine “cellar,” together 
with storage rooms, etc., on the twenty- 
first; above that still, the roof-garden 
and (with nothing but one higher build- 
ing to obstruct it) the superb view over 
all the island, the rivers, the surrounding 
country. 

The view from this roof-garden, as one 
looks out toward the north, includes both 
the East and North Rivers, extending 
also over Central Park to the hills beyond 
the northern confines of the city; on the 
south it includes all three of the great 
city towers; on the east, extending over 
Long Island indefinitely, its boundary is 
lost in haze; on the west it is clearly 
bounded by a range of hills not less, 
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apparently, than twenty miles beyond the 
Hudson and the Palisades. And the 
central point in and of the view—if you 
stop to think, pait of the view itself- 
whichever way you turn, is this flat roof 
which is to be the garden. Two-thirds 
of the space here is devoted to open ter 
races (on the east and south), and in 
addition there is a large enclosure with 
glass doors which can be thrown open in 
hot weather. 

Now, if you should go directly from 
the roof to the fourth floor, you might 
enter a room extending along the entire 
eastern front of the building, from ele- 
vators and stairway to the Forty-fourth 
Street facade. There are small balconies 
outside of the eight windows, and at the 
farther end of the long room a corner 
that may become famous—almost cer- 
tainly will be found to be delightful. 1 
refer to the south-east corner, somewhat 
less than one-sixth of the entire room. 
which is set apart, as it were, from the 
rest of the library, such partial separa 
tion being indicated by columns and by 
an open fire that looks across this snug 
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ALCOVE IN GRILL ROOM—YALE 
CLUB, NEW YORK. JAMES 
GAMBLE ROGERS, ARCHITECT. 
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STAIRS TO LOGGIA IN GRILL ROOM 
YALE CLUB, NEW YORK. JAMES 
GAMBLE ROGERS, ARCHITECT. 





BALCONY IN GRILL ROOM—YALE 
CLUB, NEW YORK. JAMES 
GAMBLE ROGERS, ARCHITECT. 








STAIRS FROM GRILL TO BILLIARD 
ROOM—YALE CLUB, NEW YORK, 
JAMES GAMBLE ROGERS, ARCHITECT. 
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LOOKING FROM BILLIARD ROOM TO 
GRILL—YALE CULB, NEW YORK. 
JAMES GAMBLE ROGERS, ARCHITECT. 





LOBBY OF BILLIARD ROOM-—YALE CLUB, NEW 


YORK. JAMES GAMBLE ROGERS, ARCHITECT. 








CORNER OF READING ROOM—YALE CLUB 
YORK. JAMES GAMBLE ROGERS, 
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YALE CLUB, NEW YORK. 


James Gamble Rogers, Architect. 


end. A reader, it would seem, might rest, 
facing the open fire, or the mantel, 
which is of an interesting and origin- 
al design, and so, with good light 
from the window at his left and from 
the window behind him, might actually 
read—or talk. Otherwise, the succession 
of quiet and secure alcoves in the much 
larger part of the room provides a vista 
that may be fancifully likened unto the 
views up there on the twenty-second 
level; and on the well-planned shelves in 
those alcoves our reader may discover, 
some day, all the best things—the only 
things you can always, directly and read- 
ily, go to after looking at and thinking 
about those views over New York, with- 
out an intellectual, as well as a physical, 
drop. Excellently sketchy are the low- 
reliefs on the vaulted ceiling. On the 
ceiling above the ingle, an appeal to senti- 
ment by evocation of the Old Brick Row; 
but, above the alcoves, very decorative 
small figures reminding us of designs 
Roman and Pompeiian. No strong 
colors are used in the decoration of these 
walls; nevertheless pure white, the real 


white, has been rejected in favor of care 
fully chosen subdued tints. 

And this is the rule throughout the 
building. Exceptions are the dining 
rooms, general and private, and the bil 
liard and grill rooms. The walls of the 
private dining rooms especially, here and 
there, in vivid coloring not less than the 
emphatic (in a single instance even la- 
bored) drawing of the designs, challenge 
attention peremptorily. The principle 
of art-criticism that applies to this matter 
can be clearly stated; and it seems best 
to enforce it by means of citation from a 
book written in defence of the free and 
liberal employment of colors on interior 
and exterior surfaces. ‘Perhaps the 
Italian architect, Palladio, who flourished 
in the sixteenth century,” says Mr. 
Ward in his work on Colour Decoration 
of Architecture, “was really more respon- 
sible than Puritanism for the fashion of 
colourless buildings, for he was one of 
the first who regarded colour as an evil 
thing, as he has said that ‘white was 
more acceptable to the gods’ 
Much as we all love colour we seem to: 














SMALL CARD ROOM—YALE CLUB, NEW 
YORK. JAMES GAMBLE ROGERS, ARCHITECT. 
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be afraid to get too far away from white, 
or very pale and neutral tints, in decora- 
tion. We appear to be too wey or 
anxious not to offend the Palladian te 
of the public. . . .” VPalladian taste 
prevailing in other parts of the building, 


such revolt against it as these walls de 
clare might naturally be expected to 
challenge attention by striking contrasts. 
as we have said; and reconcilement of 
the hostile extremes may be effected, we 
think, not by the softening touch of the 
hand of time alone. In the grill-room, 
by way of compensation for the absence 
otf windows, the idea of space, or breath 
ing-space, is suggested by large paintings 
of Neapolitanesque landscapes which 
ire, of course, to be regare led as decora- 
tions merely. This is an absolutely cor- 


rect device; and the same thing is true 
to the space-adding quality of 
the ceiling—unquestionably the 
tionalized pergola, I should say, 
remotely derived. 

The club rooms are interwoven in such 
a manner as to give them the 
unity possible. Thus, from the 


in respect 
conven- 
though 


greatest 
ground 
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Hoor vou go up a one-half flight to the 
general assembly room, known as _ the 
lounge; then one-half flight to the grill 


room, and one-half flight to the billiard 
The library is not quite taken into 
this intimate system for the obvious rea 
son that it, as the literary and toe 
centre of the club’s life, should, of course, 


ided and aot lrawn 


room, 


be a little more sech 

And now we shall round out our 
of the building by 
have promised, 


view 
considering, as we 
some of the peculiar al 
chitectural problems and their solution 

the difficult questions that hen the 
task of planning its construction was 
resolutely undertaken; at this point dis 
missing with a word the obligation, ever 
a matter of a club of this kind, 


to keep considerately in view the practi 


arose W 


course 1n 


cal side, all that makes for eft te and 
economical maintenance, and not. less 


considerately to keep in view the de 
mand that the house should be an artistic 
production and a scholarly piece of work. 

Well, then, we mention first a diffi 
culty of constructi 
lot due to the fact 


m on this particular 
two 


that there are 
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: | 
ion from the ra 

ns had to be avoided his was done 
ns of the building go 


hout the 


colut 
al ground wit 
lumns of the railroad structure. 
The Grand Central Terminal property 
that vicinity is built up on col 
umns and steel beams, and it can readily 
that, with the expansion 
ind contraction of steel, there have to be 
expansion joints every short distance, 
allowing for the change in dimensions 
caused by the changes in temperature. 
On inspection, you will notice that at 
the bottom of the club-house there is a 
inch space of mastic material, just a 
few inches above the sidewalk. The side- 


using 


steel 


be understood 


walk can move independently, so to 
speak, inasmuch as the movement is 
taken up in this mastic material. Again, 
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rs, Archite 
the front of the building its rried on 
lumns five feet seven inches behind 


the facade that 1S, inside the building 
nd the movement of the building is 1 
eas | | i 
cadependent of that o He Sidci¢ aN 


, ther dithculties of ce are 
vy the inherent nature of a club 
building of this size. We have to deal 
here not only with an extensive system of 


aused by 


( 


used ror 


but 
assembly rooms to accommodate 
at one time many people. These large 
rooms, to be etfective, had to be withou 
columns. This necessitated tremendous 
spans, carrying the superstructure. The 
spans themselves carried on beams 
and girders, those of the basement being 
about eleven feet deep. 

In the category of difficulties it is nat- 
ural to place a regulation of the New 
York Central Company applicable to all 
buildings of the group on the company’s 
property near the Grand Central Station. 
In view of this regulation it is necessary 
to say that entire freedom was _ not 
granted to the architect in regard to such 


small rooms, 


bedrooms and 
minor if 


offices, also with a number « 


1 
large 


are 
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PRIVATE DINING ROOM 


James Gamble Rogers, Architect. 


important matters as the height of the 
structure, the material to be used, etc. 
On the contrary, his talent was exerted to 
effect a successful accommodation of an 
ideal design, or, let us say, a compromise 
between the ideal and prescriptions as to 
material and the maintenance of a certain 
cornice-line—the regulation calling for 
a well defined cornice at a level of about 
eighty -one feet above the street. Now, 
beyond all question a part of the “spon- 
taneous and free expression” was sacri- 
ficed; yet we must not for that reason 
make haste to assert that the Guadet 
principle, “Art has the right to be free,” 
has been violated. No, it most positively 
has not. That fraction of the “liberty” 
commended by the distinguished French 
teacher which has been surrendered is 
exactly the fraction which is to be ser- 
viceable in a vastly greater design. 
Looking forward, we appreciate the Yale 
Club building as a welledesigned part, 
eventually a very small part, of an archi- 
tectural unit that may prove to be of the 
very first importance in the harmonious 


development of this section of the city. 
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The regulation we have mentioned is ap- 
posite not only to buildings adjoining the 
terminal but apparently to the entire 
group of buildings on New York Cen 
tral land in that vicinity. When this 
group is finished it will probably be the 
best and most potent example in our 
country of the good effect an all-embrac- 
ing regional design can have, when it 
works out brilliantly ; thus showing other 
\merican cities the advisability of at 
tempting, at least, to secure the kind of 
architectural dignity that is unfortunately 
seldom found in the avenues where our 
most expensive and individually beautiful 
buildings are located. 

And now a word touching the execu 
tion of the work. 

Contrary to the recent practice of hav- 
ing competition for buildings in which 
there is such a diversity of interests as in 
a club-house, the building committee de- 
cided, after considering the matter thor- 
oughly, to have no competition, but to 
investigate with due care and to select an 
architect who could best handle this 
problem. Not only did they dispense 
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YALE 


with competition in regard to the archi 
tect, but in the choice of the con- 
tractor. This was done because the com 
mittee believed that this method would 
save time, save money, and, as tending 
irk by the arcl 
and contractor, produce a better build 
In point of fact, 
builder and 
from the beginning of this enterprise 

The members of the committee feel 
that their expectations have been realized 

ven the plans were 
committeemen, when they first decided 
to build, had regular weekly meetings 
at which all questions were brought up 
and the most important matters decided. 
This arrangement prevented delays, 
which so often occur when meetings are 
infrequent, and enabled each member of 
the committee to present his own views 
on every question “without fear 
favor,” that is, with entire freedom; and 
to the liberty granted to individual sug- 
gestion and initiative the unconventional 
or free treatment of some details of the 
interior fairly corresponds. 


also 


to favor good team wi chite 


co-operation be 


architect 1 


Ing 
lis. 
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before made, 


or 
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Rogers, Ar t 
here arose, naturally, a great m: 
unusual questions. The planning of 
club-house of this size is complicated, at 


presents a problem which 


is the problet the large, 
building 
handled in a broad way, a 
require ; on the other han 
and residential touch that 
LO every part of the club. 
be given only by dint of 
even meticulous, attention required 
in the arranging of the details of a family 
residence. lhe has | ti 
achieve a homelike atmosphere, although 
the large size of the building necessitated 
a solution really a monumental basis, 
which had to be reduced in scale by home 
touch; to make not a club-house merel\ 
for the New York graduates, but really 
a home in the metropolis for all the Yale 
visitors: in other words, not the Yale 
Club of New York, but Tne YALe Crus 

To accomplish this, of course, there 
had to be a large number of rooms for 
graduate visitors. Now, it may be con 
ceded that ample provision for non-resi- 


IS LWO-SICi¢ 
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modern, 
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has to be give 
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painstaking, 
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dent graduates would have been made if 
the committee had placed a club-house on 
the corner, and, on the adjoining lot, 
another building containing the necessary 
rooms, with a separate entrance for those 
using the rooms. This, however, would 
have necessitated a duplication of the 
managing force, and it would not have 
given members any equivalent for the 
light, large and beautiful rooms in the 
upper portion of the building, for the fine 
views, or for the roof-garden, high above 
all noisy and smoky levels. 

The choice of site was made after long 
consideration as to the locality that, for 
the greatest number of members, would 
be most convenient; there appears to be, 
therefore, excellent ground for the hope 
that Yale men from out of town who 
come to New York will have a place 
where they can meet old friends and 
renew their interest in the old associa- 
tions. 

In conclusion, a few notes illustrating 
the plan of construction. 

It was figured that only two service 
elevators would be required for the ser- 
vice personnel of the club, yet a third 
elevator was added, in that western end 
of the building. At the opposite (north- 
east) end, the passenger elevators for 
members are situated. In case of panic 
caused by fire—which would, by the way, 
be harmless in such a_ building—the 
group of elevators in the opposite end 
of the house could always be used. 
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Chis building is as fireproof as a build- 
ing can be made. With the exception of 
the wood floors in the dining room and 
lounge, there is practically no wood in 
any part of it, other than the furniture. 
The floors throughout are of marble, 
terazzo, tile, or cement, The trim around 
the doors in all cases is made of steel, 
and in many cases the doors also are of 
steel. Throughout the service depart 
ments (concentrated near the service ele- 
vators) moldings are eliminated, and the 
finish is “hospital construction” of the 
most modern type. This not only pre 
vents accumulation of dust on the mold- 
ings, but also facilitates cleaning and 
maintenance. 

In order as nearly as possible to ap 
proach (we do not say attain) the resi- 
dential appearance, by any lawful modi 
fication of the exterior, it was decided 
to reduce the scale of the building by 
diminishing the size of the window 
openings. It is interesting, for this rea- 
son, to compare the window openings of 
the club with those of the adjacent build- 
ings. The club’s are smaller, indeed, and 
yet on examination it will be seen that 
they are in reality of ample size. 

There is no feature of the new Yale 
Club-house that has not been passed upon 
by at least two outside experts, selected 
as the best men in their professions or 
business, and, moreover, every plan has 
been passed upon, with reference to its 
utility, by both architect and builder. 
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TOWN HALL AT BOURNE, MASS. 
Tames Purdon, Architect 
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ENTRANCE HALL IN TOWN HALL AT BOURNE, MASS. 
James Purdon, Architect. 
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GREEN HALL AUDITORIUM—SMITH 
COLLEGE, NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
CHARLES A. RICH, ARCHITECT. 
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SMITH COLLEGE LABORATORY, NORTHAMP- 
TON, MASS. CHARLES A. RICH, ARCHITECT. 
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NOVA, PA. BAILY & BASSETT, ARCHITECTS. 


A Seventeenth Century 


' New England 
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Popstield in| Massachusetts, not 
far from Lanvers historic 
4 ” 1 ] 
Salem, 1s one of the Dest preserved 
U1 of tl earlier Color | perio‘ 
Pui 1 LOSS b the lkX¢ jOseph Capen 
1 | aa? 
er of the Vopstield hurch during 
ly lel o 
heratt elusion Ww belongs 
' osfield Historical Society, fo 
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4 i i és «al COLL \ 
streets otf that tamous town no 
rst ere content to dweil in 
simplest manne houses ot rudest 
, re oe 
struction, but with settled conditions 
cr ¢ vildi IS ere Cre ed hese 
ere nearly all built according to one 
7 1°71 
pl So much alike are these’ old 
| 
wooden houses that remain that one 


would faney for them a common inspira 
tion. Probably necessity and economy of 

and dictated the plan 
which could not have been much simpler 
In the centre 
chimneys,” 


materials labor 


was a great “stack of 
as old records phrase it, on 
either side of which was a room, with a 
narrow entry in front of the chimney 
stack between the rooms. In this entry 
was the staircase. Four rooms and an 
upper and a lower entry was all the 
accommodation afforded, but the rooms 
were large and must been 


have more 


Millar 


comtortabl that ps ple ho magine 
\ll through the Massachusetts and PI 
mouth Bay colonies as well as in the C 
ecticut settlements this one plan pet 
Sister 1 Rhode | id the houses were 
Usk Ot one oon ind entt On Ca | 
Aoor—half the size of the Massachusetts 
( Ist ( ed Besides - ood 
| wes there were numbers Of sto 
( yricl he cs ( litte ent Na ) 
hes e outside t e of this art ( 
1 ( 4 - 4 the house Trace 
( h the “hall” or general hving 
room, dining-room ( hen combine 
on the east, and the opposite 
is the “parlo ‘oom which serve 
to etire ent, Gq tor the « itertainment 
f special guests | tically eve 
s ich being the custom of the time 
¢ irlor « 1 ed bedste | In eacl 
ool gTeal eplace held roaring firs 
of logs its cavernous depths, and « 
he second floor the o “chambers” had 
smaller fireplaces hough these yer 
sometimes lacking 
The framework of these houses was 
usually of oak, though sometimes, as 1 


in Salem, the frame was 
| ide of heavy timbers mortised 
and tenoned together and held in place 
by wooden pins. Their joints were 
hewn with much skill by men who built 
according to the manner of their trade 
learned in England, and who worked as 
their medieval forefathers had done 
The foundation timbers rested on under 
pinning of laid without 
mortar. called the 
“sis.” \t the four corners were posts, 
two at each end of the house, two in 
the rear wall beside the chimney, and 
two more in the front wall at the entry 
—as will be seen by a glance at the ac- 
companying diagram. 


fieldstones, 
These timbers were 


Across the house 
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at the level of the second story were 
framed the girts—usually six in num- 
ber—on sides and ends and also the two 
flanking the chimney. 

Spanning the rooms were other girts 
called “‘summer”* beams. In the Massa- 
chusetts Bay colony these usually ran 
north and south from the front to the 
rear girts, but in the Plymouth and Con- 
necticut settlements they commonly ran 
from the end girts to the chimney girts. 
Into the upper parts of the summers 
and the girts the joists of the floor were 
mortised, and they supported the boards 
of the floor above. Early roofs were 
steep in pitch (in this house the pitch 
is fifteen inches to the foot) and very 
simply framed. The boarding under the 
shingles ran up and down instead of 
across the rafters as at present. 

One of the most noticeable features of 
these old houses is the overhang of the 
second story on the front, and often 
on the ends also, and the third floor 
overhang of the gable ends. The over 
hang is a form of timber construction 
common in old English work and seems 
to have been done solely for its archi 
tural effect. 

Overhangs were constructed in two 
ways. The “framed” overhang was the 
older form in the colonies, and is the 
one illustrated here. The other form was 
the “hewn” overhang where the posts 
were very large and the lower part was 
hewn away so that the face of the first 
story wall receded several inches from 
the face of the second story wall. Gables 
on the front of the house were found 
only in Massachusetts colonies and in 
Rhode Island. They were unknown 
in Connecticut. Anyone desirous of 
seeing a house with such gables should 
visit the old Ward house in the grounds 
of the Essex Institute at Salem. 

The accompanying illustrations show 
the front and end overhangs clearly, to- 
gether with the ornamented ends of the 
second-story corner posts in front, which 
terminate in hewn “drops.” Beside the 
front door and under the gables are brack 
ets that support the overhangs. Usually 

*From the Latin sagmarius—the root of 


sumpter, 
a pack-horse, because they bore the weight of the 
floors. ‘ 


the ends of the front and rear topmost 
girts (known as the “plates” ) which sup 
port the rafters are supported by brackets 
but in this house their place is taken by 
drops, which are here no longer parts 
of the frame, but merely ornaments. 

The top of the chimney is a copy of 
that of the old Hunt house in Salem, 
which was erected some twenty years 
earlier than this house. This restored 
top, owing to a mistake of the bricklayer, 
is too thin, but gives the right effect 
when seen from the front. The win 
dows are the exact size of the originals 
and have been restored with casements 
with square glazing rather than the more 
common lozenge shape. The front door 
is studded with nails in a diagonal pat 
tern like the “Indian door” preserved at 
Deerfield, Mass., and the iron latch ring 
is also a reproduction. 

The view of the entry shows the 
staircase with its original newel and 
turned balusters of oak. It will be noticed 
that the brick work of the chimney is 
exposed—a sure sign of early work. The 
framing of the floor joists can be seen 
uso and the floor of the entry is some 
inches lower than the rooms. 

In the parlor may be seen the rather 
ire feature of two summers. The walls 
re plastered, a sign of wealth on the 

part of the builder, and on either side 
of the fireplace may be seen doors to 
the closets. Some of the chairs in this 
room are old, but the table and fine 
oak chest are copies of originals of 
the period of the house in the museum 
of the Essex Institute. Under the ends 
of the summers at the left of the picture 
is incised with a chisel the date “IUN 
Ye 8TH 1683” so there exists here 
what is not to be found elsewhere in 
so olda house, the exact date when the 
frame was “raised.” The chamfering 
of the summers is plainly seen, 

In the old “hall” is another large 
fireplace with its trammel bar (an ar- 
rangement earlier than the crane) hold- 
ing pots and kettles. On the right is 
the doo. to the oven. The old settle 
with its low table and cider mug suggest 
“solid comfort.” The walls of the hall 
are finished with the common finish of 
early days, broad horizontal boards with 
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DROP, OVERHANG AND CASEMENT WIN- 
DOWS—CAPEN HOUSE, TOPSFIELD, MASS. 
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FRONT DOORWAY—CAPEN 
HOUSE, TOPSFIELD, MASS. 
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INTRY, WITH PARLOR BEYOND 
»>EN HOUSE, TOPSFIELD, MASS. 
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molded edges called ‘‘wainscot ‘a \n 
ther illustration shows the old dresse1 
th it store Of pewtel and an old 
nife 11 spoon rack.” Forks were 
tical unknown in New. England 
fore 1070 and were not in common 
ise until the beginning of the eighteenth 
‘ 1! 
this 7) ection ( ( 
t { as 114 ustom ( ( 
Linii | l KINY mventories§ 6 
the occasion of deaths, to specify in great 
‘ the contents of each room, a men 


being supplied of hous« 
hold furnishings and customs 

The timbers of the framing of course 
but most of the 
rk. all of the shingles and clapboards 


While so 


new 


interior wood 


(O!1 red oak ) AT¢ new. 
much work gives a 
appearance to the house, 1 
houses of 


restoration 
serves to 
this period 


show how th 


looked when fresh from the hands ot 

their builders The walls were left un 
. . 1 

painted and in time, from age, smoke, 


t ° 
and sunlight, the old wood acquired a 


le 
soft tone and a satin-like texture 
that imitated \nother sign 
of age is to be found in the projection 
of the sills into the later 


work thev were concealed by floor 


brown 
cannot he 


rooms In 
the 
Phe parlor house has a 
lining of clay 
which makes the floor warm, 

cellar under each 


sprinkled with 


floor of this 
mixed with straw between 
he POTS, 


there 18 a 


room ( Nd floors 


large 


Were 


sand or left bar Between cooking, 
eaving, spinning, housecleaning, sewing 
ra nending there were few idle mo 
nent n the life of a housekeeper in 


tine seventeenth 
when Charles li 


he purchase of thi 


entury dwelling, built 


was king, together with over an acre of 
land, was made possible a few years ago 
by gifts to the Topsteld Historical S 
cl | { situa 101 1S a ideal Olle 
the house standing on a knoll shaded b 
SCV 1 trees ind | ple it r opel 
ground around he fine oak frame: the 
original fireplaces, one four by six feet, 


nd two and one-half feet deep, the other 


four by eight by three feet deep, with 
oak lintel sixteen inches square: the 
overhanging second and third stories, 


evether with the drops, brackets and verge 
unusual architectural embellish 
the the original 
existence of which was found during the 
restoration, all contribute to 
house the finest seventeenth 
dwelling now existing in New 


yoards 
ments evidence of 
work Ol 
make this 
rentury 
england. 

\t the completion of the restoration 
the Society entertained its 
old-fashioned 


guests at an 


Che 


‘“house-warming.”’ 


rooms were lighted with candles, and 
as the date was January 16, 1914, fires 
blazed in the great fireplaces, and a sup 
per was served in the seventeenth cen- 
tury manner, consisting of baked beans, 


and rve bread, In 
pan dowdy, and pumpkin 
on wooden 
with  broad- 
pewter spoons 


salted meat, brown 
dian pudding, 
and apple 
“trenchers”’ 
bladed steel 


pies, served 
and 


knives 


eaten 


and 


no forks! The table linen was hand 
woven, and the cider and milk were 
served in tall black-glaze mugs. 

Che house is open to visitors; a care 


taker is in residence, and the rooms con 
tain much that is of interest 


dent of things colonial. 


to the stu 
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ts Patt I~ The Nave Plan versus The Court Plan 


F the two novelties of construction 
embodied by von Klenze in the Old 
Pinacothek in Munich in 1826, one 

its top-lighting—the previous articl 
has sought to prove a defect. The other 

its corridor plan—the following pages 
will to prove a merit. As often 
ha the defect was copied because 
it to do and the merit 
dropped because it was difhcult to do 
otherwise. In explaining his design, von 
Klenze stated his purpose to make it pos 
sible to reach the pictures of any school 
without passing through space devoted 
to of any other. The unit 
museum planning was not, according to 
this architect, an exhibition but 
an exhibition room with a passageway 
adjoining; the room in his plan being 
livided into two, one top-lighted as the 
chief gallery, and the other side-lighted 
for smaller pictures. This determina 
tion of the museum unit as a room plus 
a corridor recognized the basic nature 
of a structure devoted to permanent ex- 
hibition. A building through which peo 
ple move to inspect any or all of certain 
classified contents demands freedom of 
lirect communication between any two 
of its individual spaces. 

The expansion of museums and of 
their office during the century since the 
planning of the Old Pinacothek has em- 
phasized this demand for freedom of 
access in complicating it. 


seek 
PI ens, 
Was 


Casy so, 


those of 


room, 


The accumu- 
lations have emphasized it in leading to 
the frequent rearrangement of rooms. 
Their wider use has emphasized it in 
admitting the particular study of a sin- 
gle room by a class or audience under 
1 leader or lecturer. Unless access to 
others can be had independently. the 
closing of a room for either purpose 
deprives visitors of the use of a whole 


suite. Again, their wider use has con 
plicated the requirement of i 
assuming both in theory and practice a 
tripartite form. This was signified in 
1870 for art museums in the words “Art, 
Education, Industry” on the seal of the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, and 
was first formally stated for all muse 
ums in Dr. Bather’s Presidential Ad 
dress in 1903 as inspiration of the publi 
a whole, instruction of the interested 
and investigation by the specialist. Cor 
responding to this triple division, the 
unit of museum planning has become an 
arrangement of three rooms with two 
intercommunicating corridors between 
There is one plan for a museum build 
ing which may be called the standard, 
in that no other one plan has been so 
often adopted; and by great good for 
tune its development in certain museum 
already expresses this triple unit. This 
plan provides exhibition space in tw 
floors about two large areas open to the 
roof or the sky and separated by a struc 


access 


as 


ture used for entrance. In many mu 
seums the interior areas also are util 
ized for exhibition. In a number of 
museums, including one of the oldest 
buildings now used for museum pur 
poses, the Naples Museum (1587), the 


external space consists of a double suite 
of rooms, inner and outer. Three mu 
seums lately built give the inner 
the two secondary spaces the dimensions 
and use of a corridor, opening into the 
ground floor spaces on either side. These 
are the Art Institute in Chicago (1893), 
the Kelvingrove Museum in Glasgow 
(1901) and the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Boston (1909). This corridor variation 


o! 


of the standard plan, affording three 
IF, A. Bather: ‘‘Address as President of the Mu 
seums Association,” Museums Journal, London 


September, 1903, pp. 71 ff. 


THE 


kinds of space—the large interior areas 
nd the upper and lower exterior rooms, 
with corridors between—otfers a home 
or the modern triple unit. The corr 
intercommunicating and the 
either hand assigned 


LO divet Se purposes 


lors are 


rooms on may be 


In the three museums mentioned the 
LWO large miterior areas are top lighted 
Attic lighting, in its two forms—ex- 

5S 


g 
terior, one-sided, or attic lighting proper, 
ind interior, led clerestory 


two-side i. oF 
hting—suggests a further development 


f this scheme which in preserving its 
solution of the problem of access, satis 
fies, together with the demand for avoid 


ince of glare, a third demand now widely 
all interested in muse- 
namely, for some 
tions of over- 
public as 
top 
nave, ob- 
win- 
abo sharing 
it with the superposed corridors about it. 
art for the pub 

a whole by devoting it to the ex 
hibition of important objects and such as 
the total contents 
Being but a third of 
the total unit of the 


urrent among 
demand, 
making collec 
whelming size available to the 

whole. For the court, open or 


1 
ms: tne 


means oO! 


ihted, may be substituted a 
aining its light f 


from 
1 \\ | V¢ t] 


OW ibo rooms, and 


clerestory 


le outer 


This nave may be set aj 
1c aS 
conspectus of 
museum 
: scheme, it may re 


main even in the largest museums no 
more extensive a space than can be vis- 
ted on one occasion without contusion 


the floors of outer 
light and de 
exhibition of objects 

studv of interested per- 
and the other oi light and 


or tatigue. (ne ot 


rooms may be given attic 
voted to the 
served 


SOnS 


rc- 
f« iT the 
n side 


used for department oifices and work 
rooms by the specialists engaged at the 
museum and their guests. Doors into 
the corridor system serving both nave 


ind outer rooms may give independent 
access to every space which is used in- 
dependently of others throughout the 
whole museum. Such a scheme would 
realize the essentials of an ideal stated 
by Mr. Brewer: “A natural history 
museum suggests itself where the pub- 
lic should be admitted to only a very 
small synoptic collection of group cases 
in specially built and lighted alcoves, and 
adjacent to these in each department, 
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first the collections for those specially 


interested, beyond these again the re- 
serve collections for the actual stud- 
ent.’ 


The scheme may be assumed a sound 
foundation for architectural develop- 
ment; since it follows the analogy of a 
cathedral, with its nave, aisles, chapels 
and triforium. Diagrams 20 to 25 rep- 
resent in plan and sections a building 
embodying it. The professional reader 
and the non-professional read- 
er is asked to bear in mind, that these 
and following diagrams are not offered 
as designs, but as drawings showing one 
way in which certain requirements as 
to dimensions, arrangement, lighting and 
assignment of rooms might be observed 
in a museum design. No more than this 
could be asked of a museum official, and 
an architect has the right to demand no 
less of a professional client. 

It may be noted that the modules of 
this building are taken exactly or nearly 
from the series of numbers expressing 
successive approximations to the propor- 
ion called by the Greek geometers the 


will see, 


(;olden Section; that is, the series 1, 
Zz o& D2, & es 2a oe SS ee 
144, etc., each after the first two being 
+] 


he sum of the two preceding. In a line 
divided by the Golden Section the shert- 
er segment is to the longer as the longer 
is to the whole line. There is no ques- 
tion as to the aesthetic value of the in- 
ternal harmony of this proportion in 
certain cases, although the claims of an 
all-embracing application made for it a 
generation ago were doubtless excessive. 

Diagrams 20 and 21 show that the 
scheme is based upon the top-lighted 


gallery already studied, namely, a room 
34 feet each wavy with a window at 23 
feet from the floor. The space occu- 


pied by twelve of these galleries is dis- 
posed about a corridor 8 feet wide com- 
pletely enclosing a nave 55 feet wide, 
142 feet long and 90 feet high to its 
flat ceiling. The corridor is purposely 
kept at the lowest limit of width that 
will insure the free passage of numbers 
of people, in order to make impossible its 
use for exhibition. Above the outer gal- 
leries a suite of side-lighted offices, 13 


9 





2Brewer, p. 389. 
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feet in height, occupies the same space intermediate corridor on a level with the 

















1; - - . ee 4 
ind 1s served by a second corridor over attic of the galleries suggests that it 
the tirst Che lower corridor has the might on occasion become a hight cham 
yorht +}, Arnire ‘ allaewe : 
eight of the cornice of the galleries, ber instead of storage space, giving minor 
1 ¢ 4 1 a ee . ae er ‘ : i : - 
<1 feet, leaving a space between, 11 feet aunxihary idlumination on. the window 
— 
o 
2 
: + 
fF — | NAVE | 
- 
| 
DIAGRAM 
hioh ‘cessible fr he mes - ] " ere 4 om ‘ eo 
nign, accessible trom the upper corrido wall of certain of the suite of Salleries 
and represented in tie diagram as used The lighting in these galleries would be 
as a vault for storage. All these corri the unequally balanced high  side-light 
dor spaces borrow light from the nave, preserving its unity which Mr. Wheel 


the lowest through openings at 13 feet wright admits as an alternative; in a 
in the screen separating it from the nave, measure also fulfilling Mr. Brewer's 
the intermediate by lunettes crowning ideal of the application of clerestory 
the screen, and the highest by a series of light to lower rooms. 


triforium windows. The position of the Communications. TL, pp. 106, 108 
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The nave is lighted from windows high by 12 wide. There would be no 
along the side walls with sills at 67 glare on either picture seen from any 
feet from the floor These windows — position which would bring it all within 
vould be out of the visitor’s range of — the range of normal seeing, 
f vision, except trom the corner of the eye lhe nave is represented as partitioned 
r much foreshortened, in all standpoints into three sections. as if the largest were 
the gallery lt clear glass were used, to be used for objects of science and 
he heht nl the have might be too im the smaller two to works of art The 
tense tor the best seeing. In any case partitions are supposed to run either to 
rtains would be desirable to It oft the top of the screen, 13 feet. or to the 
lirect: sun lhe screen with its cornice top of the ornice above, 24 feet. ac- 
vt if to 33 feet Pron the floor would ording as lowet or higher ] i kgrounds 
give a background rising much above or a more or less complete division is 
the customary & foot case for smaller wished for They might be made re 
objects, somewhat above most sculpture, movable by keeping them on hand in 
| even above most, if not all, of the sections, and using permanent sockets 
Cases needed Lot larger natural] history in the floor of the nave opposite the 
(onary On ere a en ; 
} Diagram 22 represents four bavs of LTT TTT TTT I 
the nave with the s reen in two of them 
rried to the level of. the top of the 
upper cornice, 24 feet from the floor, 
order to give a background for a very 
rge canvas the picture represented 
one of the very largest. David's 
( owning of the | mpero! Napoleon 4 PAL ZA, 
| n the Louvre, 20 fe high by 30 : Zi “aia 
sa : y y 
The arrangement of the entrance t Late J 
the nave shown in the plan is_ repre LWA BA 
sent 1 Diagran 21. and the arrange sveenamne : = 
ment of the exit in Diagram 23 Phe 
picture chosen here is another of the \ T 
erv largest canvases, Titian’s ‘'Assump ’ DIAGRAM a 
; tion of the Virgin,” al Venice, 22 feet " 
piers \ notion of the probable errect 
7 ot exhibitions in these divisions of the 
nave may be gained from the use of 
| i similar partitions 12 feet high in the 
eee top-lighted central hall of the new Na 
ae ‘ tional Museum at Washington. Mr. 
\\ i Brewer writes that the galleries thus 
| formed “aftord excellent exhibition 
* t—______ —_ 
HSE 9 Hei| "an | ABB BER BBB 
Lemmpelesicodies M44 Wwéu 
ii | Li a ae ; LAS —_— | Z ZA (¢ —)\ KZA 
i ice — lH] 
4A \e 


— 
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anal 

















DIAGRAM 21 DIAGRAM 23. 
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space for pictures, and the light from 


the high laylight (55 feet from the floor) 
reflected and diffused by the white wall 


' Further, 


avOV«e 1S €Xcenent. such 





DIAGRAM 24 
screens tend to detach the m 1 of the 
spectator irom the great spac ( 
head; and upon the backgro id they 
offer, the smallest obj« cts—a _ collection 
of insects, of coins, of prints, of busts 


would be at home in the largest naves. 


The largest division would suitably con 
tain any objects but the largest. [or 
the exhibition of the skeleton of a whale 
or other gigantic animal, or for a large 
architectural cast, the whole nave would 
be none too large. Doors are supposed 
provided from the corridors to all di 


visions of the nave, as well as to all the 


parts into which the gallery space could 
conveniently be divided. These doors 


would permit cutting off direct access 
from one divison of the nave to another, 
passage being around through the corri 
dor; or connecting the exhibits in any 
division with galleries devoted to cor- 
responding objects. 

In Diagram 20 the gallery space 
about the nave is shown with various 
divisions, as 1f to accommodate a mis- 
collection. There are two 
large rooms, 34 by 70, lighted 
from the long side only, as if for pic- 
tures, the other from both the side and 
one end, as if for case objects. All of 
the right hand gallery space is in one 
large apartment 142 feet long, divided 
into 17-foot bays by partitions reaching 
only to the cornice. The left hand space 
contains two standard galleries 34 feet 
square, separated by four cabinets, 


] . 
cellaneous 


one 


‘Brewer, p. 392. 
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by 21. In these the ceiling IS sup 
posed brought down to the level of the 
1 


cornice at 21 feet, and the window set 
at 14 feet. Phe Space behind marked 
“Storage” in the plan is_ represented 


fitted with racks for the accommodation 
of pictures or other objects in reserve 
with the two 


‘ ‘ 
( pia e, tie 


Comparing these cabinets 


~s 


3+-foot square galleries they 1 


wall Space shows a loss of about 10 pet 
cent., while about 15 per cent, of the 
area of the rooms is secured for stot 
ive. 

It would appear entirely practicable 
instead of blocking up thi 6 oot open 
ings on either side of the central win 
dow as shown in the left hand suite 
to allow them to remain open, as shown 
in the right hand suite. If opaque cur 
tains were then provided for the side 
openings they could be kept drawn in 


ordinary weather, to be withdrawn in 
case of waning light or dark days, or 
removed in case of a use of the gallery 
demanding unusual illumination 
Alternative divisions of the S| ( 
bove the cabinets, made possible by 


the use of the intermediate corridor for 
are shown in Diagram 24. O1 


these, one represents the use of the at 


“cess, 


tic space, 11 feet high, for additional 
studies or classrooms, the other to per 
mit of additional galleries 26 feet high 


It may be claimed as a merit of the pres 
ent general scheme that its corridor sys 
tem permits this elasticity in the choice 
of floor levels in the whole structure 
about the nave. 

A fourth possible division and 
space in elevation and plan in this struc 
ture is shown in Diagram 25. The end 
in view is the reservation of light for 
exhibits, whose in many in 
stances has already ensured it a per 
manent place among museum methods 
The gallery of the upper tier, which is 
shown as an alternative in Diagram 24 
and is reached by the intermediate cor 
ridor, is here reduced to the width of 
that on the ground floor, 21 feet, and is 
represented as used either for cases or 
for exhibits occupying a space of about 
14 by 16 feet and seen from behind a 
glass partition dividing off a passage 
way from door to door. The arrange 


oO! 


ust 


success 


THI 


ment nearly reproduces the plan of an 
outside corridor used for the Zoological 
Collection of the Darmstadt Museum 
ind shown in Diagram 19. The adjoin 


ing space is divided horizontally into 
vo suites of smaller spaces for exhibits 
v looked at from the corridor through 


LZ by 16 teet 
or, and 10 by 


reatel 
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J 

lor instance the alcove group system 
with overhead lighting—might not add 
enormously to the popularity of their 
colle It would appear that such 

room-exhibits might include 
her kinds of objects than thos« 
atural history: historical 


tions.” 
S€T1¢s ot 
many ot 
remains, 


ethnologica! 


fragments of 


interi rs, or 


specimens. According to the present 
scheme these two corridor suites would 
e lighted fron continuous skylight 
ist outside the parapet of the ambu 
latory on the roof, through two series 
of wells Che wells lighting the upper 
te are about 8 by 10 feet and 6 feet 
deep; those lighting the lower suite 
bout 6 by 10 feet and 20 feet deep. 
I-ach of these latter passes between tw: 
of the upper suite of cabinets and lights 
o of the lowe nd | ror, 
\s the attic lighting of the chief gal 
es in the present scheme practicall 
eproduces the lighting of the alcoves in 
the central corridor form of the reserva 
on of light—shown in Diagram 19 and 
te] lvocated as “top-side”’ light by 


and as the device of 
the Rottmann Gal 
found aj 


- 1 - 
provai oO 








( New Yor Whose installation 
eported | Mr. Brewert given in 
[iagram 19 in arrangement for a 
winds 1 th ethod of light 
s like tl of the A um at De 
it, Michigan, 1 ed with special 
UO { Mr. Bre ( 
ote ve 396) t e Aquarium at 
etro ty of milli inhab 
ts, has mil] a yt 
These figures sh ove useum d 
ecto seri ind the 
hould ask thems ( esp those 
1) I ve Of | ( ( ect ~ 
Ww! S] lighting 
) } ( ( ua 
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imitation, 


ble f 


there remains but desira- 
orm of the six shown in the diagram 


one 





DIAC 


‘RAM 


1 


which h 
of 


as not yet been taken advantage 
This is the metl 

for exhibits under 

in the 
| 


described 


here. 10d ot reserv 
light 
employed 
and 
Diagram 26 
might | 
hietf 
lhe 


a high win 
Stockholm Mu 
Dr. Bather- 
an application 
his method 


dow 

seum, by 
which 
in the 


scheme 


shows 


e made 
1] Tr ; tT 
Foal eries Ol t 


< 
~ 


window 


pre sent 
the gallery 
the cornice 1S occupied by l 


like a high ¢ 


below 
a construction 
open, a niche. 
The inclined upper frame 
work serves reflecting surface to 
shield the visitor from light from 
an opening below the cornice, and direct 
it through a diffusing medium upon the 
exhibits hung or below. The win 
vall up to 11 feet or above could in this 
Way lhghted without any di 
rect glare reaching the eyes. It 
must be admitted that illumination from 
an unseen source directly above the ob 
inspected top-light in a pro 
nounced form. While in special in 
stances it might justified, a certain 
unearthliness of would ; in 
separable and its availability for 
museum ; in general may be 
doubted. In the attic-lighted galleries of 
the present scheme the need of such a 
device might never be felt. The large and 
bright reflecting surface above the 
posite cornice would ensure 
able illumination on the 
the visitor 


wall of 
ase or, if 
back of the 
AS al 


coming 


set low 
be specially 


visitor's 


ject 1S 

be 
as] 
from it, 


ob 


ect ippear 


jects 


Op- 
a consider- 
~ 1 
window wall, 
of would retain 


nd the eyes 


( 
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a degree of sensibility at 
in museums 
entrance 
in 


pre Sent 
known 
he 


shown 
lar 


section of the buildin 
Diagram 20 

lass fronting the 
ture atter the 
their connection in 


1s conceived as 


we 1 he $917 
re Il the str 


rest ol 
the towers 
al cathedral It is sup 


floors, from 22 


nanner of 


pe sed constructed 





feet downward in height, to contain all 
the various minor facilities now offered 
by large museums. The entrance hall 1s 
flanked by a cloak room and an office for 
the sale of talogues and photographs 
and gives access by stairways down 

to the public lavatories, and upward b 
stairways and an elevator to the othces 
and ene immediately above, the lecture 
hall above this, and the restaurant 1d 
kitchen on the top floor The indicated 
size of these main rooms, 44 bv 55 feet, 
gives an ample reading room and restau 
rant, and a lecture hall seating perha 

300 people, and capable of extension \Il 


the upper rooms being central in the front 


the building may be given unobstruct 
ed light from along one side. The service 
stairway and the freight elevator pro 
— for attendants and supplies in the 
transverse corridor at the rear of the 
butil ling would be accessible from thes« 
rooms through the upper corridors on 
either side of the nave. 


be lhiehted both 
screen and from 
front. It 1s 
the general meeting place 
and for that purpose its 
tral section is provided with seats about 


The entrance hall would 
from the nave ¢ the 
or the vestibule in 
enol igh to be 
of visitors, 


ver 


over 


Cell 


the columns and against the adjacent 
walls. The cloak room has a window di 
rectly opposite the entrance turnstile, 


and a long counter opening on the trans 
verse where, 
a number of persons could stand 
out of the way of passers and get their 


passage, 


on crowded OCcCca 
sions, 


raps from several attendants. A tele 
phone booth adjoins. The publication 
office is in the corresponding position, 


where intending purchasers could inspect 
photographs undisturbed and under 

ple light from a high side 

all of these utilities, including 
vator, placed in the 
entrance hall 


am 
\s 


ele- 


window 

the 
transverse 
itself could 


are pas- 


sages, the be 


TH] (ROH IT 2 
designed and used as a ¢ 


nothing 


~ 
] 


lignified hall ot 
contaimming to distract 


] 


reception, 
he essential purpose ot 


visitor 


Irom t 


in this en 
various subsidiary 


is made 
trance section for the 
anticipation of 


toward 


needs of a 
the 


museum, 


inevitable expansion which 


every museum must look \ museum 
by its nature as an accumulation of ob 
jects worth keeping in sight 1s liable to 
grow as other buildings are not, and in 
its design shoul ve accommodated to 
this fact \ theatre : limit of size, 


station may be adjusted 


<pectation of trath 


f 


but the re ws ho limit to the desire ot a 


community to possess in 1ts Museum an 
epicomny Ol the surrounding world oO! 
nature and man. In strictness, no plan 
for museum building which contem 
plates its eventual completion is an ade 
| ] 7 } 

quate plat | aes must alwavs Le 
such as w ot be n ed b dditions 
wo ( tive eC | sible 

The choice of a for nuilding 
to be ra fi te] ( tel ( 1 lie etweel 
single conglomerate structure wl anun 
ber of buildings connected b orridors 

1 plie OT grou I onsidera 
tions 1n the pres . ot t thie 
chot eC OF ti vrou 
ext on of the building shown in Dia 
gram 20, its nave m either be pro 
longed, or extended transepts o1 
Vings Prolo gyatiol dl not be il el 
nitely onti 1¢ botl 1 list ind 
practical reasons Phe Museum o 
Natut ] 1] stor ] : 1s probab 
alone nong seums the great 
length l ip CC t1C1 ted fo1 ts 
Series 0 row | s | the IR 1¢ 
Buttor ( mg O ( 
the Louvre 1s alre oted a weariness 
to the traveiel it wepts oO Wings 
would violate the fut mental external 
requirement of rood museun heghting 
that there should be no rooms lighted 
by windows at internal angles between 
high walls It mav be stated as a canon 
of the external conditions of light for 


museum that only a minimu 
the exhibition rooms may be permitted to 
from 


come by reflection facades an 


( )} 3H 


roots as a half of it does in an internal 
Che ideal is that it should be im 


possible from any 


angle 
Space devoted to exhi 
bition to see through the light opening 
but the sky. As museums are 
now constructed, even top light has not 
the that might 
be anticipated, towers and higher rising 
cutting off large 
sky from the gallery below 
placed 


lighted 
angles of wings, 


anything 


advantage in this respect 
often sections 

while 
without 
behind 
pillars, or on courts whose opposite walls 


ma Nock | 


\ off the sky almost completely 
Yet the light reflected from 


trom roots 1s 


rooms are 


hesitation in the 


facades and 
for museum pur- 


poses both in quantity and quality. Thes¢ 


deficient 





surfaces reflect but a fraction of the 
hight coming from the sky, they are get 
' 
TAGRAM 
( olored and_ their weathering 1S 
n CY Viti contro] 


There remains the alternative 


ero fhe museum accommodations 
how 1. Diagram 20 may be indetinitel 
expanded by adding other buildings at 
dis e to be determined by the canon 
of good external lighting, and connecting 
them with each other bv lov orridors 
Suci eroup is the inevitable outcome 
museum is to be planned for indet 
ute expansion according to its essential 
need of white light 
Che possible connection of other build 
ings with that shown in Diagram 20 is 


suggested by the open ends of the trans- 
through the entrance hall 
and that leading out from the nave. The 
: very modest dimen 
may become the 


building of a museum group of 
In the outli 


line plan of Diagram 
2 is represented as Stage I of such a 
development. Diagram 28 shows an im 
mediate descendant, here supposed con 
nected with its progenitor by a prolon- 


. 1 
ration of the 


< 
~ 


structure, in itself of 
sions as museums go, 
parent q 
nV S1ze, 


—": 
/ it 


transverse passage as an 
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corridor 150 long. Chis 
being designed for 
daily public use and not as an auxiliary 
for exceptional 
special classes of persons, is planned 13 


reet 


outside 
connecting corridor, 


passage occasions and 
4 aa 4 


¢ ”2 

An a | 4 
j 

, 
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" L LiL 


OC ecre re 


LW dda 
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DIAGRAM 29. 


feet wide. In the Museum of Natural 
History at Paris, structures on either 
side the main building are connected 


with it by corridors 50 feet long and 10 
feet wide. The present corridor is con- 
ceived as a low cloister about 13 feet 
high with a still lower service passage 
over it connected with the upper system 
of the parent building. 

Except for the entrance section, the 
pavilion reproduces in little all the fea- 
tures of the parent building. It has its 


°To guard against risk from fire, Mr. Weissman 
thinks that a spa f 140 feet should separate a 
museum on all sides from neighboring houses. ‘Gal 


lery Building.” A. W. 
Royal Institute of British Archit 
p. 417. 


Weissman, Journal of the 


cts, Vol. XIV., 1907, 


central public space, like the 


I 
and 


crossing 
lantern of a cathedral, its su Ol 
environing gall 


leries, its public and ser 
its department rooms or 
galleries above, its passenger and freight 
lifts, and its corridor system, The result 
of its erection would be the group of 
buildings shown in the outline plan of 
Diagram 29 Il. of a progres 
sive development from the inconspicu 
ous beginning shown in Diagram 20. A 
sound architectural result might be ex 
pected, since the two components of the 
group would illustrate the same general 
type of design on the same modules, and 
vet with sufficient variety of application 
to escape monotony. 

On account of this general similarity 

only the galleries on either side the 
entrance corridor and those opposite con 
tributing a new unit of size—the pavilion 
may grow by expansion toward and be 
vond the likeness of the parent building 
Its lantern may add to itself two trans- 
verse naves in opposite directions, about 
which the corridors and galleries may 
likewise grow. It is to be assumed that 
appropriate provision in the foundation 
and walls involved would make such 
extension an easy matter, and something 


vice stairways, 


as Stage 
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to be undertaken little by little, as the all cases these cover more and some- 
needs of the collections demanded. times all ot the ground area they occupy. 

In further stages of growth, other pa- In the area of the buildings the scheme 
vilions, reached by the other two corri- is still below the largest: but its indefi 
dors left open in Diagram 20, might be nite extension on the same plan is pos- 


added, and expanded in their turn. In _— sible, and as the diagram shows, in five 
| 


Diagram 30 the scheme is represented at ways. The completed plan of the Metro- 


a point when its size would approach’ politan Museum of Art in New York 
that of the largest museums of any kind alls for a building 950 by 550 feet, cov- 
either existing or planned—the megalo- ering 13 acres with a comparatively 
museum as now built or dreamed. small deduction for courts. already in 

he space occupied by the buildings part covered by construction. The Brit 


and grounds shown in Diagram 30 ish Museum as built and the American 


~ 


within the corners indicated is a square Museum of Natural History in New 
of SOO feet, or 16 acres, of which about York as planned, each cover 8 acres with 
7% acres is covered by construction. In their buildings, the courts of the Ameri 


this proportion the scheme differs greatly can Museum adding 41% acres to its pro 


from the largest modern museums sed total extent. The new 
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DIAGRAM 30 








History in Chicago 
the Museum of Na 
tural History in London 4 
buildings in 
the entire area occupied 


seum of Natural 
covers 6 acres, and 
acres, the 
extending over 
Phe building 
ot the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences will occupy with its courts as 
planned an area of 8 acres and cover 3% 
with construction. The National 
Museum at Washington covers 4 acres, 
or with its courts, 35. 

\ comparison of floor space viel 
other results on account of the different 
number of floors in the building. In the 
National Museum at Washington the 
floor space devoted to exhibition is about 
220, 000 square feet, or 5 acres, and 
I 


Sto! 


each case 


acres 


1 


] 
l 


otmmces 


1at devoted to department and 
‘about 4 acres, the total floor 


in four floors being nearly 12 acres 


space 
he 
the museum is re- 


ALC 


administration of 
ported by Mr 


Brewer as thinking the 


exhibition space large enough for an\ 
museum, but the department space too 
small for their purposes. According to 
this judgment a megalo-museum of the 
present should not devote more than 


exhibition space, but 


about 5 acres to 


might to advantage assign at least an 


equal area to department purposes. The 


museum of Diagram 30 meets both re 
but by 


quirements: reserving the first 


floor galleries for those who especially 
wish to enter, gives but two of its five 
icres O exhibitio1 space to the ub 
as vhole The reduction may 
regarded as a wholesome readaptatiot 
of the amount of things shown to the 
powers o! those who are to see them \ 
walk through five res of floor space 
passing within 15 feet of all the exhibits 
might be expected to extend to about 
three miles Through the naves an 
cloisters of the present scheme it wou 
reduce to about one mile. \ pressing 
need of a better adjustment of means to 


ends in the 
would be met by 


matter of public exhibition 
such a ; 
primary exhibition space 


Conceived as a group in elevation, the 


scheme would. otter opportunities for 


three lantern towers disposed symmetri 
cally about the building, 


parent whose 


cathedral front would distinguish it in 
appearance trom the rest. The high 
naves would announce the paramount 


interest of the museum in the comm 


nity generally. The use of high naves 
the architectural objection Mr. 


\Veissman expresses to top-lighted mu 


meets 


seums. “Buildings like these being rathet 
low, the exterior is not very satisfa 
tor\ The three connecting cloisters 
are each given openings at the centre 
into two extensive gardens among. the 


wings. [The main entrance would be ap 


through a 
a business entrance would have a driv: 


he side 


proached wide forecourt. at 


Wav of 


Its own at t 


\ park is the natural setting Or 
large mi a park is the pleas 


Weulhll, SINCE 


ure ground oft a citv and every larg 


museum is principally a holiday house, 


laving no claim on the people generall 
except in their hours of leisure, .\ pat 
too, best ofters the quiet and exempt1o 
rom dust and risk of fire which evet 
museum needs; and a park alone gives 
it freedom to expand Into a group ) 
structures sufficiently open to ensure thx 
predominance of light from the s 
the galleries 

In the aves of the present schem 
wit its liberal gardens an torecou 
the 1c of pure skvlight would be 
evervwhnere I I ( except ina few 1 
OWS the parent building, throug 
vhich it woul ve possible to see tron 
the floo1 part of the real wall Or 1 
entrance structure 

In the galleries front g Ort rd t e 
would be no obstruction from = othet 
uuildings of the group. The conditions 


in the inward-fronting galleries are re] 
resented in Diagrams 31 and 32 1 
narrow cross-hatching indicates the ars 


in which all the light received in a plane 


perpendicular 
reflected 


opposite 


to the wall of the room 1s 
from the walls and roof of t 
wing; the space left 
area receiving light from the 


blank in 


dicates the 


sky only: and the wider cross-hatching 
indicates the area receiving part of its 
light from the sky and part by reflection 


Weissn 
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1h¢ \) Oportiol Ot S heht mereasing as 
( L1)} pace i pro. Tie ine 
s( O re di 1 through the tunnel 
] ] 
tor Ti r COl ect c thie ends ol! 
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( irgestl g tiie Lwe next 
Ee. Lee Lis¢ al This DQ 1¢ 
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1dIngs ( ( est togethe anda 
\¢ onditiol ( most unlavorabdi¢ 
‘ , 1 
1 fie put the matte 11 ivoraDl\ also 
that tive ount oft struction repre 
( Te Opt t| rough on rt o th 
“SS, 
; 
| { 
i 
- ant 
TAC \ 
| nae 
( ole ove \ geht enters 
, , ) 
( c ‘ lOwW Bu CV e tile yt) 
t10 Ss show iS negligible 1 Hie 
y 1) a ite ft ] arts ot bot 
nosite nd transvers« , s receive 
+ ] + , 
rot ont trom the Six ul ( LU) Tec 
, > - 11 ‘a . , ) 
the 34-toot valleries, to S teet in the 20 
. 1 11 n j ¢ = 
root secon floor galleries and up to 


- . } 1 ° 
ee root first fhoor ealleries ; 


| — 
nd that all other parts of the exhibition 


zone get some skylight and most parts a 
preponderance There would also be 


some slight interference with light from 
the skv. due to the connecting cloisters, 


4 > 
on one of the walls of the adjacent 29 
foot square ralleries in each wn 


S< l ig. 
It is hardly too much to claim that in 


a building such as this, while the light 
would be ample in quantity and prac 


oe we 


ICALLY ideal mM quality, the problem ot 


glare would be completely solved. From 
he time the visitor enters the museum 


until he leaves it. he is never brought 




















face to tac ith any source of light. 
If he keeps to the public space he will 
il } t ) i ? 114 Wa \ i 
never see one in a way to notice it; and 
vhile, in the galleries, at one doorway 
it each corner of each wing he sees a 
vindow at an angle before him, it would 
¢ Limo Vonoliv above tne rallye OT his 
ae Th te Bow as, aneneeedeolice 
I S10 S oO ¢ particularly 
, 
——_— 
ES 
f =< aml 

en ( ] Ne enters the galleries 
roug orridor but my hehtec \ 

Window ( innot se¢ In the Cit 
Museum of Amsterdam, where the stait 

vay is lighted from above through v« 
lowish glass, the architect thought a 


similar provision necessary. Mr. Weiss 
man writes: “As it woul 


( 


not be well 
to enter the gallery rooms at once from 
this warm light, 


comparatively dark 
rooms were 


tranged through which the 
visitors have to pass before entering.” 
In the museum of Diagram 30 a de- 
gree of visual sensibility might be con- 
fidently awaited that would render its 
main lighting problem one of exclusion 
and not of admission, and which would 
notably lessen the fatigue of a visit. 

The question of artificial lighting has 

Weissman, | 
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not been touched upon for two reasons. 
First, a museum 1s a daylight institution. 
\ny works of fine art it may contain 
were made in daylight and meant to be 
lool at in daylight; and F its 


looked none of 
contents have an appeal that can com 


pete with the more restful or more sti! 
ring enjoyments or means of improve- 
ment to which our evenings are given. 
Museum objects demand to be seen i 

hours of complete relaxation, and not in 
hours needed for recovet from tl 

cares and excitements of full days. At 
present Saturday ernoons and Su 

days are the only times ring whi 

eople in general can be expected to 
visit museums, and only if further re 

1, 


luctions made in hours of 


are 


they be led to spend more of their time 
there to good purpose. Again, a strik 
i a ’ . ae ] 1 2) 
ing tact has been established Dy [ro 
fessor Ferree’s recent inquiries. Artificial 
lighting proves a source of eye-strain 
hitherto unsuspected. His experiments 
show that while after several hours ot 


work under daylight the capacity of the 
eye remains practically what it was at 
first, the same period of work under ar 
tificial light is marked by a steady and 
rapid decline in visual powers \rti 
ficial illumination of museum exhibits 


1] “+9 Ls + 
all-important kind of 
] }, 


airea 


adds a new and 
weariness to what 1s 


most exhausting of occupations 
for the best internal con 


The search 
ditions of light in museums led to the 
substitution of courts in the 
I of which the scheme of Dia 
gram 30 is composed; and the search for 
the best external conditions determined 
as a group instead of a conglomerate. 
here is another consideration of great 
se ie ie 


naves for 


buildings 


T 


importance which would of itself suffice 
re . 4 . 7 A 1 
to incline the choice toward the radial 
5 | e 1 ~ 7° : +1 1 S re . ° 7 
plan of buildings with cloister connec- 


of the cellular plan of a 


tions instead 


building with interior courts. A museum 
building needs to be comprehensible 


to its visitors. They 
must know where they are at any time, 
what remains before them and whither 


to turn to reach it. The need is felt by 


whole 


as a 





( E. Ferree: ‘“‘Tests for tl Efficienc of the 
Eye.” Transactions ; the lluminating gineer 
ng Society. V VIII, N 1, J r 1913, pp. 51 
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in a museum with which he 
is not familiar, It is felt by the majority 
of people in the museum of their own 
town, and by all without exception in 
the museums of other places. Every one 


every one 


In most museums and most people in 
every Museum want to be able to see all 


Its departments and all its chief treasures 


in one visit of an hour or a few hours. 
In order that they should be able to do 
this without bewilderment, dithculty and 
vaste of time, there should be an easily 
comprehensible circuit through the whole 
s e devoted to the public. Such a ci 
uit is possible and easy in a museum 

the radial plan here adopted, and 


] 


di t or impossible in a museum on 
the usual cellular plan. One simple rule 
without any map or plan would guide 
the visitor through the whole public space 
of the scheme of Diagram 30 or its 
further developments, and carry him 


1 


back to his starting point = without 
bringing him twice before the same 
exhibits—"“Aeep to the right when 

“ can.” The broken line’ shows 
whither this rule would lead him on 


starting from the entrance. 
in mind, 


Keeping it 
there is no alternative presented 


at any point; no opportunity to. say, 
‘Have we seen this before?” or “Which 
shall we take first ?’” If there is any tut 


to the right before him he has not seen 

the collection to which it leads, 

is no need of deciding what to see, 
will be seen in by following 

he rule. With a cellular plan, it may 

be impossible to see all the galleries with 


and there 
TO! 
course 


; 


when pos 
a complicated set of d 


out seeing some twice; and 
none but 
rections will enable the visitor to do it 

This appears from the consideration 
that from any junction of three wings 
at right angles, of which there are two 
on opposite the building in a 
museum about two courts, four in a mu 
seum about four, and on for more 
complex schemes, there are three paths 
which sooner or later must be traversed 
if all the exhibits are to be inspected. 
A single line representing the visitor’s 
path has but two ends; and one of these 
ends must lie at each of the triple points, 
the line being continuous at that point 
in the other two possible directions. 


sible, 1 


sides ot 


SO 
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lLlence, starting at the entrance as one 


triple point, a single journey through the 


building will end at the opposite triple 
point, and to reach the entrance he must 
traverse the central wing again. It 1s 


true that he might then ascend the stairs 
and visit the next floor in the contrary 





sense; so that if the exhibition space 
consisted of an even number of floors 
the visitor might return finally to the 
entrance by the elevator or stairway 
vithout seeing the same exhibits twice. 
[It is also true that double journey up 
one side and down the other in each 
ving possible thout passing the 
side twice ut thre rocess proves 
omplicate Lhe ( may, tor ex 
mp] lding 1 four courts 
mak ircuit o e outer wings 
of tl s shown in Diagram 33 
1d ceeding up the central 
wing sing with others, from 
this ] ro up and back through 
each ng his w back to the 
entrance as his second trip through the 
entral wing. But beside exalting the 


purpose to get through the museum over 
contents as tar 
hi 


ds 


may be n connect fashion, this rule 
presupposes a capacity of orientation 

. : >» 1: eal 
nd a memory for locality which would 


ie SOTE l \ 


tested at each of the four points 


where alternative ways ope! 


| ed, and of 
vhich the public in general is far from 
capable. As a popular circuit, the jour- 
cy vould probably be prolific of re 
peated visits to the ame exhibits and 
the missing of manv; while the rule 
riven for the museum of Diagram 30 
vould lead to no such annoyance be- 
cause of its simple content and orderly 
esult. At the entrance there would be 
the choice which of the three ways open 
to follow first Diagram 30 supposes the 
right hand wing chosen, but the choice of 
the parent building would give the same 
result The visitor would enter the nave, 


since the right hand passage, leading to 
the galleries, would not be open. Passing 
through the nave and into the corridor be 
yond, he must turn to the left because the 
right hand door to the corridor is also 
closed: and taking the first turn to the 
right, would find himself in the cloister 
leading to the long wing. Traversing this 
wing, first on one side and then the other, 
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Ww 
NS 
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by the same rule, he would eventually find 
himself again in the cloister, and after 
making a short necessary turn to the left, 
again in the nave of the parent building 


and back at the entrance. Here a way 
to the right again opens, leading to one 
of the smaller wings through both of 
which the same rule would lead him 
eventually again to the entrance, having 


exhausted his three Meanwhile, 


choices. 


int the specially interested visi 


at any | l 
tor could, by asking an attendant, learn 
the way to such of the related galleries 


as he might wish to see: and could in- 
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DIAGRAM 
main throng of visitors. This exemption 
would be especially welcome in museums 
of art. Professor Paul Clemen writes: 
“Our modern exhibition buildings have 


shown that the rooms which do not lie 


directiy in the way of the throng have 
the happiest and most intimate effect 
and are best adapted for the quiet and 
‘ontemplative enjoyment of art.”"! In 
the present circuit one only of the naves, 
hat of the parent building, would have 
een seen in two visits separated by an 


interval, 
o the 


lere 


In default of special measures 
contrary, the collections 
would doubtless 
something of 
ous character 


shown 
always retain 
their original miscellane- 
as the nucleus of all the 
collections. The others, each supposedly 
devoted to one main department of the 
museum, would have been seen continu- 
ously. These continuous visits would be 
spaced each from the other by prom- 
enades through the cloisters. The pul 
circuit of the museum of Diagram 30, 
short as it would not consist of an 
unbroken round of inspection of fresh 
objects, as in almost all existing mu- 
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seums, but of a series of separate visits 
: 1 ae = : a ; 

to more or less related objects with short 
s b 


etween While the 


the museum 


contents ot 

- , } ‘ ’ " 
everywhere be pre 
sented to the visitor in rooms giving no 


j 
i 


would 


iew of anvthing else, there would be 
ecurrent opportunities and time for 
eturn to the outside world, and in fine 


veather for a descent into the gardens 
] as 


hese cloistel pl menades would al 


nce rest his eves. varv the call on his 
muscles, and give him opportunity to 
turn his mind awav from what had gon 


Was Coming, 


the fatigue ot 


oward what 
| 
nuseum of Diagram 30 would be 


n another way 


ess than in most other museums, The 
vhole public space and most, 1f not a 
of the re served exh tS ould be seen 
vithout climbing any stairs \ stan 
se in a museum confronts the visitor 
vith yhysical task of a ki em 
vish to avoid and which in consid 
tion of the ment tasks before hin ( 
nav well be spared if it « S\ ( 

red. 

he structure of the s e lenas it 
self to the divisi or the ollections 
to seven depart lents u Cl tires 
eads. It is tempting to fill out sucl 
d vision 11 iccordance \\ h thre OSs 
Niities Ol rathering tangibl ( ¢ 
vorth keeping. In reneral museum the 
three wings m represent m othe 
forms of hfe and the planet we inhabit 
( \nthropolog,y Biolog in (;eolog 
s they do in the National Museum 
\Vashington. In 1 art museum, the 

I 


n lern 
MMOcae;nrn 


art of f 
do at the Museum of 
But a 


its collections 


museum is born, not mad 
mainly grow, not by tak 
thought, but by the grace of Heaven: 
and any large plan for its development 
is foredoomed to disappointment. 

\t first, it may be assumed, col 
lections the parent building was erected 
to contain would be insufficient to fill it, 
and some of the space could, pending 


ton. 


in 
1g 


any 


their growth, be lent to other enterprises 
classes, clubs, or othe organizauions for 
publi welfare his 1s the situation rep 
resented by the blank spaces 1n outline 
plan I. of Diagram 27, where the pub 


lic, and most 


. ] 
dicated ads 


of the gallery space, is in 
filled, Outline plan IL. of 
represents the addition of a 
pavilion to accommodate 


parti 


) 
Diagram 29, 


one of the de 
beyond the 
parent building. Its transfer 
the and the 


building, and in 


nents grown avallable 
space 1n the 
space in botl 
the 
he pavilion there is Space which it must 
to hi plan [1] ot 
gram 34 represents the transplanting of 


another department into a second pa 


vacates Nave 


gvalleries of parent 
1 


(Outline 


oTo 
YTOW 


ilon, and the enla 


to accommodate the rapid 


( t 


rgement of the first 


erowth of tl 
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first 
in the supposed 


department moved. At this point 

growth of the museum, 
a large endowment, a government grant, 
extraordinary success in some expedi- 
tion, or other untoreseeable event, sud 
denly reduces the symmetric 


plan of 
Diagram 30 to an impossibility. 


The de 
partment first moved now turns out to be 
the main museum. Long discussions 
ensue, and the architects are called upon 
to dey ise a substitute Nevertheless, the 
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lasgow (1901 and the Museum of 
ine c\rts in Boston (1909), ofter su 
essive illustrations the museum at 
aples laid the foundation in its double 
Ow oO ooms around large spaces on 
ther side t blo devoted to access 
e Old Pinacothek settled the nit O 
an tor museums as an exhibition space 
plus a corridor adjoining. The Kelvin- 
grove Museum adopted the principle of 
lighting a large interior space from a 
clerestory lhe Boston Museum chose 
radial v-O bout garden courts 
hese steps have been summe ry reduc 
ig one of the 1 exterio aces of 
the Naples Museum to a corridor, as in 
the Pinacothek, and devoting the inte 
rior space to prin exhibition, while 
loubli me the secondal - iccord 
ince with the odern tripartite divisiotr 
f iseum ons: further, bv ¢ 
tending — the erestol lig Or the 
Ke] v ( \I weul ( ll the ex} 
bition space ( ot teriot urts 
becoming 1 es 1 the galleries out 
receiving att 17 ows fin 1] ) ( 
rving on the radial principle. since illus 
rate e { ersity Museum at 
hil ( () n ng s be ‘Om 
i” cloisters le result 1s a scheme which 
ears s reas © claim itse 
i ( CC OL 3 secums gen 
‘ ( + | a { 
f the lighting problen 
l sculls eel ed for entu 
1 tu ( Stake eruditior he 
of the Class tvp vased ulti 
7) wildy ys devoted to vision w d 
r ssurditv were it not a_ blunde 
Phe hypethral myth is gone, and reason 
ing should replace it. Which way should 
light come in a room where people walk 
bout to use their eyes by it? Neither 
vertically, nor horizontally, but diagon 
" ally 
The solution of the problem of over 
np growth in museums is as simple as 
Columbus's egg. They must not be al 
lowed to become so large. It has been 
the proposed that smaller museums, each 
bs with its different scope, should be scat 
ir newer cities as they have 


‘ed about ou 
already grown 


up without design in 





ORD 


It may be replied to this entire argu 


older centres. The idea of small mu 
with truth, that apart from 


seums is most attractive, but one does ment. and 
not just see why the modern world isolated and 
should seek to imitate the chance result amples, attic lighting, toge 


} 


multiple scheme develope 


more or less far-off ex 
‘ther with the 
of former times. 1 from it, is 

Why not gather the museums of a purely a theory. The question then arises 


L 
town, or most of them, together in its whether it would not reward some mu 


most favorable spot, keeping them just seum with great expectations to spend 
tar enough apart not to obstruct each five thousand dollars in constructing 
other’s light, but still near enough to and testing an experimental attic-lighted 
on occasion room as a premium of insurance against 


gether to be managed, and 
used, as one? This is the group system the possible waste of five million dollars 


here proposed In unsatisfactory buildings 
























































BOOKS ON GOLONIAL ARCHITECTURE 


By RIGHARD FRANZ BACH 


Curat tor, 


PART lI. 
Hiek I ATC no less than six good vol 
7 umes published to date on the Col 
onial churches as a separate subject 
Phe tlue fe e architect 1s howeve 
estricted in le se ot ll but one oft 
thes In the first place cre lit must be 
given to interested individuals or jour 
S ertain districts, for two useful 


churches and 
one on Connecticut churches have been 
issued f such sources The South 
ern Churchman Com responsible 


volume entitled Co- 


7 1 1 
small volumes on southern 


rom 
pany is 


interestin: 


for an il ig 

} l Churches, a Series F Sketches of 
Churches in the Original C lony of Vir- 
mia. The descriptive accounts are w rit- 
ten in entertaining fashion by a num- 
ber of persons particularly acquainted 
with individual buildings, but the illus 
trations leave much to the imagina- 
tion. A book of much better handling, 
written with a slightly keener archi- 
tectural sympathy, is that on Some Old 
Time Meeting Houses of the Connecti- 


cut Valley by Charles 
contains a number of fairly clear half- 
tones but, of course, no purely architec- 
tural reference material. A similar book 


Albert Wight; this 





School of Architecture, Columbia University 


Cont nueda 


Is th at on H ** at ( hur hes of 
written by Nel ie Urnei 


America, 
Vallington, with 


an introduction by Edward Everett Hale. 
This is a useful volume for its historical 
data; it is well written and contains over 
thirty plates. Under the same title was 
publi shed in 1890 a series of large folio 
plates ill accompanying text and illu 

trations and a general treatme iene 


to that of the book issued by the South- 


ern Churchman Company noticed above 
The plates are sixty in number, pub- 
lished in twenty parts; they are 
chietly etchings and ordinary photograv- 


ures, the former generally of high qual- 
itv. The chief interest of the volume is 
rather sentimental or historical than 
architectural. The text was compiled by 
sixteen writers, intimately acquainted 
with their subjects, who took great pains 
with the chronicles, legends and tradi 
tions, but saw no particular value in the 
styles of their buildings. Mission build- 


ings are also included, as well as the 
cathedral at Quebec and the unique 
Greek church in Alaska. 

3ut the story of the churches has 


never been told so well as in Mr. 


Aymar 





bury s volume 1 url | 


mle) 
Doubleday, Page 
> $2.80). The author hi 


MTV >: CTOWL OC 


thorough understanding of the Colonial 
manner of building and a deep sym 
patl tor its significance in) American 
Il ional lite Lis book ay mes an irchi 
tectural reference work; he 1s caretul 
istinguish poimts of departure tor 
irious local influences and has a quick 
eve tor the excellences of design \] 
though his title is sufficiently inclusive 
the author has considered only the build 
is ot the truly Colomial type and has 
purposely ignored the churches of the 
nterlop Greek Revival type In this 
Cstl U1 rhe ais le elit 1 the case of 
example, that of the First Presby 
ter hut h t Sag Harb i. New York 
the solit survivor of our “[:gyptia 
period vhicl 1 the gods protect the 
IT ¢ lers! s deservedly briet 
[In his introduction Mr. Emburvy cor 
ms the ut f r earher statement 
lenlh He writes “To the iitect the 
pal interest in these buildings is of 
ourse their forms, 1n which were ey 
es ed the su eme ettorts ¢ he I 
< OE . © oO estors the Cit 
Sig] S 4 the ( ( il period, whethet 
V« hen rel ect Wwnate rs Oo! 
le er S d pra 
| ers oO rete 1) ¢ ted 1 
ic] S does teven ft d CXISI 
Phe furniture the dwellings d 
the ubl Y vs were all products 
of e same genius | the same ide 
1 t ( ( ehing ind finding 
Tile soul Ss rt ns rat ar less 
salist Lo I n the est that Europe 
has to ottet Phis character of homo 
geneity 1s rood lesson to take away 
ith us from our study of Colonial ar 
hitecture in general All ditferences 
vere melted into a plain spoken and di 
rect expression approaching most nearly 


1 it 7 ath - ante? 
nd itis a rather inte 


at the change in design from 


te EEOU «6s 6 . is less noticeable 
that in the twenty-five vears suc 


Therefore we 


discount the current understand 
of the Northern Puritan simplicity 
at Southern iristocrati luxury. for 


richest ex 


author points 








Le tound 


between North 


are to in Phila 
and S 
earliest 
rst three generations of « 


Nol 


architectural 


ample would they be 
| 


miterest than a 
simple indicatior 
rudimentary 


Most Nec 


and 
Snuth, the 


{ 
architecture, sheltet 


tecuion, John doug 


tain that figures so prominently 
first history reader, describes 


english church in the new land 


words When we first went 
oriny | 1] . } } 
VYillla, Well TC Cmmvel \\ ¢ (i 
, | 14 , 
, ne C , 
wheing Which 1s an old 
Ol rour trees Lo sh \ us 
u ( OUr Walles Were rat Ot 
, 
( I seats unhewed CES 1 
nkes; our Pulpit O Or 
‘ tv. ' 1,] y17°17 ty 
LO) LW CIVNDOUTI Ch 
+] er 1 
Weathel W Shi Tee 1 ( 
tent ror We had T¢ ete 
, ' ' 
his was our chu ill we 
Wert nee 
O14 ly ( l ( 5 
cratcehets, covered | Tl sei 
, 
eartl ( Vas thre \ 1 hie 
= 
OUSCS CT OT | ( 1 Ost 
mot 1 tar mu h ' a } 
, ' ' 11 
P t neithe On v4 ef, Fy, 
ins rhe ' 
is i dts. oF f 
17 ‘ ‘ 1 SO ( 
; ] ] 
tte cle el (ie ¢ ll ? (1 
trv tor the pomtment of 1 
te each ir ulpit 
1 : 
Ce tal COLONIICS, Now ¢ ( tl 
senters an other sects wr 
1 t} iT ] 
uUpo Cll own resou CS 1 
7 , 
tiie pt rie to the Vn s 
. , 
ombining church and state phvs 
] 
the meeting hous« n gove 
—- ; 
obliging all residents in the color 
a as 
lare that they believed in Go 1 
, 
attend church regularl In som 


~ 


churches and meeting houses were built 
church 1 


beside one 


a 1other Phe 
out as frequent 


bells. A 


during 


served as a lool 
did to hang the 
posted there 
old 

tion controlling the presence of 
and children in the belfry while th 
is on dutv, so that his attentio 
distracted \ 


services and 


burgess introduced a 


LIOUS 


not be 


uth 
buildings, that is, thos« 


not illustrated by a single ext; 


CONMNUNILY pro 


hit 


th 


lk Lhiesc 


1d woul 


sentry Was 


rmed men were like 
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Wise placed on outpost duty along the 


roads leading to the meeting house. 


\s long as the ecclesiastic connection 
with england IS strong and direct the 
cle Sign of the structures must be expected 
to hark back to English originals; but 

hen the olomies were obliged to shift 
for themselves in this respect we begin 
to tind the earliest introduction of home 


Phus while the Virginia churches 
to all Church of England 
the Pilgrims at Plymouth may 


iCS1911 
vere apt red 


recepts, 


« rehed upon, in their very first build 
e, which was the meeting house, to 
w the colors of the new iand. This 
rst meeting house incidentally, was @& 
rge square building with a flat root, 
iced upon hill overlooking the hat 
r and surmounted by six cannon It 
erved. the secula d iritual nee Is 
of the colony These two were genet 
allv very intimately connects \n of 
tense against the church Was Ips fact 
political offence; absence from churel 
s as criminal oceeding as thett 
tself 
Mr. Emburv’s bo ( iccou t 
eightv-one chur hes erected betwee 1632 
il 1843 J these Sl ere eoun 1 
the seventeent! entury, tort e in the 
eighteenth ; l thir dut go the first half 
of the 1 reteent] ( ry he mayorit 
f them ( s | I oO des enda Ss 0 
Ni | ng ettlers l ot those St 
em 1g ( vel art were the O 
ot e Epis 1 Ch | Phe Catl 
It! e earliest times 1s OX Tepre- 
( | ingle remaini structure 
Uthoug! e have ( of Baptist origin 
four ( ( | ithe } in Du cl Re 
formed « les and several built 
the Presbvt« s But the author points 
out that local ditions outwe rhed ( 
minational differences in their influ 
ence upon ir h desigi It is also inter 
esting note that of the eightv-one 
hurches re ed thirtv-one are of wood 
twentyv-¢ ht of bi ck, nineteen of stone, 
two of stucco and only one of marble 
D spite the greater durability f the 


- materials, the buildings of 1 


still extant in larger numbers 
completed during 
turv: these are: 


Virginia: 


he seventeenth cen 
Luke’s, ir Smith 


the Ship etin 


St ne 


< 
~ 


wood are 


nlv four churches remain which were 


y House 


CO 38] 
at Ilingham, Massachusetts; the Old 
Swedes) Church at Wilmington, Dela 


ware, and the “Gloria Dei’ at Philadel- 
phia. Other doubtful members of the 
seventeenth century group are St. Peter’s, 
New Kent County, Virginia; the Quaker 


Meeting House at Flushing, New York; 
and the Dutch Reformed Church at Oak- 

land, New Jersey. 
Lhe the eighteenth cen- 
tury include some of the finest examples 
ly architecture. The buildings 


} 1 
churches ol 


ft our early 


represent in most cases the third or 
fourth generation of buildings on the 
same site he first structures were in 
variably hastily and poorly done, with a 


minimum these 
1h 


lly superseded by better 


of design; were gener- 
, structures, 
haps of more permanent material; 
usually the nd 

the third because of the rapi 


in the number of colonists and 


per- 
but 
5 followed bs 


S ave 
( i 


Wa 


1 increase 


everyone 


Was bliged to go to church. he third 
building was, as a rule, a much larger and 
more pretentious church and is in most 
ases the one that remains for our study. 
\mong the eighteenth century churches 
ire included Old North Church at Bos- 
ton, designed William Price; the well 
lesigned Trinity Church at Newport, 
Rhode Island; Christ Church at Phila- 
lelphia; Old South Church at Boston; 
St. Michael's at ( harleston, South Caro- 
li a: SH Paurs hapel, New York: 
( ist Church at Alexandri Virginia, 

d st Ma k’s New Yo Phe build 
ngs f the ineteenth entury are, of 

urse, much better known and still re- 

in to us in large numbers. Of these 
man e influenced by the new Greek 
Revival tendeney which even in 1806 had 


egun to make itself felt outside the large 
\mong the good examples of the 
etter Colonial mention 
Hartford, 
John’s Chapel, New 
: the Center Church at New Haven, 
Connecticut; the First Unitarian Church 
at Deerfield and the Meeting House at 
Ware, both in Massachusetts. The chief 
names those of Asher 
Benjamin, Ithiel Town, John McComb, 
David Hoadly, Charles Bulfinch and 
Isaac Damon. 

Mr. Embury ends with a vigorous de- 
the Colonial manner build- 


Citves 


might 
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al type we 


rst 


Church of Chri 


t 
Ist al 
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f designers 


are 


of 


tense ot 











ing an important feature of the art 
ot the world at large during the period 
ot its activity. We can assuredly agree 
with him that its influence upon the 
American architecture of the moment is 
“potent and far reaching,” and he main 
tains in addition that this influence “has 
even been reflected back upon the Euro 
pean styles, so that we continually find 
in modern European work traces of de 


als 


sign which originated in the United 
States in the eighteenth century.” L1¢ 
scores the critics because they find the 
earliest citizens of the United States 
negligent in the determination of an 
“original style” and adds that “if by an 


‘original style’ of architecture is meant 
which bears no traces or reminis- 
cences of the Gothic, Amerti- 
can designers would have had to 

forget two thousand years of inherited 
tradition, and where 
dwellers if began 


one 


Greek or 


begin the cave 
Europe 
since while a single memory of the me- 
chanical improvements which have been 
made since the days of the cave dwellers 
persisted, the forms in which these were 
expressed would likewise have persisted. 
Had we been red Indians we might have 
developed an autochthonous architecture, 
as they did, but we were transplanted 
Europeans, as incapable of forgetting the 
traditions of our races were those 
Europeans who never left their native 
lands.” He declares with justice that 
we were prompt to develop our own ver- 
nacular speech in building and that al- 
though the early builders had not at their 
command means sufficient to erect large 
buildings of costly materials, they were 
quick to speak in an American tongue, 
unhampered by the racial characteristics 
of the builders themselves, and that their 
efforts were well represented for many 
years in small buildings only. 

The author then states the case for the 
quality of Colonial design in the words: 
“The characteristic of the style is (by 
comparison with European work of the 
same period) a greater dependence upon 
line and mass than upon ornament, which 
was sparingly introduced and never per- 
mitted to dominate. The best American 
architecture of to-day has not dissimilar 
characteristics, and, wherever _ the 
churches can be criticised, it is invariably 


ages ago; 


as 





on the ground of over-severity and ex 
tenuation of line, and ) 
vulgarity and ostentation.”’ 

We are assured of the lasting value ot 
Mr. Emburv’s book and that it will find 
a place of importance in the libraries of 
architects and of laymen: it is a contri 
bution of intrinsic worth to the literature 
of Colonial architecture 


never because ot 
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Wille 1c ¢ Ss ¢ Gav 
; . 
» \ ¢ Ve ped 
Inoffensive ; : 
if ( ( \V ( 
Gas 
cee ns itline 
Tanks. i 
( tower is ft t 
ere V¢ ( t 
I S a X ¢ the 
ectul \\ ( the Muni il Gaas 
Works was It Phil aelt i t 
im t Breeze 1 ¢ S the S 
houses and tanks wert uilt in a pseudo 
Goth Styli« i vhile thie ras houses 
themselves were not without merit, the 
itte! t tO ike Oo the ¢ S tanks i t] I 
eauty reminded one of the educate¢ 
‘ 1 : 1 ) 
VliShiy dressed dows at the ¢ cus Per- 
ips some genius could solve the problem 
% an architectural gas tank t to date 
there has been no sign, even in the hands 
ta s, that the problem would pos- 
sible 


rintendent, re- 
most 

protection of 
tanks and towers a bril- 


membering that red lead is one of the 


efficacious of paints tor the 
steel, paints his 


nt red or the 
brown 


dark red- 

spirit 
paints his frame 
work black in contrast to the red ground 
of the tank itself. In any case the results 
are distressing. The gas tank 
a spot in the landscape, both in width 


equally obtrusive 





Sometimes his artistic 


lemands expression and he 


occupies so 


large 


and in height, and its outlines are so un- 
compromising that there is nothing that 
destroys the beauty of a landscape with 
equal efficacy. 

There was a great gas tank built some 


shores 
opposite the 
Island that so 
natural 


back of the beautiful 
and directly 
section of Staten 
smothered the 

banks of the Harbor 
that it almost hurt 
Narrows. 


years ago just 
of Bay 
residential 
ibsolutely 
of the high 
crude red bulk 
look across the 

But, and 
article, one 


Ridge 


beauties 
with its 

one to 
( "etre f< iT this 


paint salesman 


raison 


blessed 


this is the 
day a 





W iW) 


shoul e ap] memory, that alumi- 

{ t would be an ideal iting for 

the Sstec \ k oO tiie t and lo! a 

le occurred Che impossible trans 

ed The t d all is ugliness disap 

ed into tl ky 

\luminum paint is naturally of a color 

very close to that of a grey hazy sky and 

t moreove reflects in a diffused way 

ewhat as the clouds themselves, the 

direct light from the sur Remember this, 

l if ye happen to know any as yet 

uneducated gas works superintendent, pass 
the good word along. 

Mr. Barr Ferree, writ 

1g in the Journal of the 

A Royal Institute of Brit- 


litects, su 


Chronological ish Arcl 1¢gests 
ne cessity of the 


Catalogue the 

of Buildings. preparation and publica- 
tion of a complete cata 
logue of all buildings of 


erected in 

chronology of their 

terations 
According to Mr 


architectural value any 


erection 


country, 
with a and al- 

Ferree’s plan, the data 
should country, political sub- 
division, city or town in which the building 
is situated; its name, if any; a 
and chronological 
history; brief mention of structural or es 
sential decoration, as sculpture, wall paint 
ings, mosaics, glass; and a brief bibliogra- 
phy strictly limited to the most important 
monograph or paper in which the building 
is described.” 

This publication would serve as an 
index to bind together the vast mass of 
archaeological work that has been done in 
recent years, but whose value is greatly les 
sened by the lack of just such a systematic 
summary. 

The compilation of such a work, includ- 
ing, as Mr. Ferree suggests, all buildings 
of merit erected prior to the year 1800, with 


include ‘“‘the 


condensed 


concise summary of its 
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their alterations up to the present, need of the block completely ftinis! 
| 


not be enormously expensive Doubtless « ith windows on each of its 
plan for international co-operation could be course, that this might 
readily organized, and many local archi was necessary for the owners, 
id archaeologists would be only too or otherwise, to obtain permane 
contribute the information which privileges from the owners of the 
} ot 


they had collected from various sources story buildings on each side 


Che publication of the work would, in all structure But consider what 
probability, involve greater expense than fully valuable property they now 
the collection of its contents This, how- ing, as the new building does, 
ever, Mr. Ferree believes, would easily be 
met by the contributions of technical 
cieties, whose number 1s so gt as to 
the burden on each tive ight, and u ry building 
many wealthy individ in the other 
to aid in this effort and west 
such a catalogue may nent, whi 
by our readet wi high building increa 
by Mr. Fer iselt tha six-story buildings on eacl 
se pages several ye: ag \rchitecturally, 
considerable 1 
k, of two 
lored browt1 
its texture 
dow trames 1} 
principl 
correct, 
A Rational - te 
Office 
Building. 


f intelligent 


persons has definitely 
t 


antedated its enactmet! 


+ 


: . 
No law has as yet bee 
passed in New York City 
struction of skyscray 


rators are beginning 


assured 
construction 
you will, 
building 1 
] } 


l I 


revaras ) 
an advantag¢ 


itects 


by 100 Teet 








